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PREFACE. 

0  fooner  had  the  following  work 
made  its  ape  avance  abroad ,  than  it 
met  with  the  fever  eft  and  bit  ter  eft 
treatment  from  almoft  every  quarter  ; 
fome  reprefenting  it  as  a  ftem  of 
atheifm ,  others  as  a  work ,  that  had  a  tendency 
to  fubvert  all  order ,  encourage  every  v?ce, 
and  in  a  word ,  deftroy  the  ejfence  of  virtue 
It f elf.  This  notion  was  propagated  fo  in * 

duftrioiifty  by  a  particular  fet  of  men ,  who 
feem  to  have  an  intereft  in  oppofing  whatever 
encourages  us  to  fhake  off  the  manacles  with 
which  cuftom ,  prejudice ,  and  education , 
fettered  human  reafon ,  orders  of  a 

certain  foreign  courts  it  would  have  been  fen - 
fenc'd  to  the  flames ,  had  it  not  been  whifper’d 
into  the  ears  of  the  leading  men ,  that  it  had  for 
its  author  no  lefs  a  perfon  than  the  marquifs 
D’Argens,  the  known  favourite  of  the  CGurty 
the  darling  of  the  ladies ,  the  terror  of  bigot s> 
and  the  delight  of  men  of  fenfe.  ‘This  fudden  re¬ 

volution 


PREFACE. 

Solution  in.  the  fate  of  the  work,  rous'd  the  at - 
tention  of  all  parties,  fo  that  Man  a  Machine 
is  now  as  well  known  in  foreign  parts  as  any 
book  in  Europe. 

We  intended  to  have  given  the  reader  a  brief 
account  of  the  author' s  deftgn ,  to  have  pointed 
out  a  few  inftances  of  the  furprifing  force  of  his 
reafoning ,  and  in  a  word ,  to  have  jhewn ,  that 
whatever  conftrublions  may  be  put  upon  his 
words ,  yet  his  intention  is,  to  render  man ,  in- 
quijitive  after  truth,  fearful  of  error,  and  fuf- 
picicus  of  every  thing  that  will  not  bear  the 
tefi  of  reafon  and  experience. 

But  if  we  fhould  now  undertake  fuch  a  tafk, 
it  would  only  anticipate  the  plea  fur  e  of  the  rea¬ 
der  by  a  dull,  and  perhaps  imp  erf  eB  reprefenta- 
tion  of  thofe  fublime  parts  of  philofophy,  which 
inftead  of  being  better  treated  of  elfewhere,  were 
never  fo  much  as  known ,  'till  the  publication  of 
Man  a  Machine,  to  which  the  reader  is  re¬ 
ferred,  with  this  wifh,  that  he  may  reap  as 
much  pie  a  fur  e  in  reading,  as  we  have  had  in 
tr anjiating  it. 
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I  S  not  fufficient  for  a  philo- 
fopher  to  ftudy  nature  and 
truth  -,  he  ought  to  have  courage 
to  fpeak  it  in  favour  of  the  few, 
that  are  willing  and  able  to 
think  ;  for  as  to  the  reft,  who  are  voluntary 
(laves  to  prejudices,  they  are  no  more  capable 
to  come  at  the  truth,  than  frogs  to  fly. 

The  fyftems  of  philofophers  in  refpedt  to 
the  foul  of  man,  are  reducible  to  two.  The 
firft  and  moft  ancient  is  the  fyftem  of  mate- 
rialifm  ;  the  fécond  that  of  fpiritualifm. 

Thofe  metaphyftcians  who  have  attempted 
to  prove  that  matter  has  a  power  of  thinking, 
have  not  difhonoured  their  reafon,  becaufe 
they  have  an  advantage  (for  fuch  indeed  it  is 
here)  in  exprefling  themfelves  with  impro¬ 
priety.  In  fadb,  to  afk  whether  matter  is  ca¬ 
pable  of  thinking,  without  confidering  it  o- 
therwife  than  in  itfelf,  is  alking  whether 

A  matter 
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matter  is  capable  of  pointing  out  the  hours. 
Here  ’tis  obvious,  we  fhall  avoid  the  rock 
on  which  Mr.  Locke  unfortunately  fplit. 

The  Leibnitzians  with  their  monades ,  have 
raifed  an  unintelligible  hypothefis.  They 
have  rather  fpi ritualized  matter,  than  ma¬ 
terialized  the  foul.  How  is  it  poffibleto  de¬ 
fine  a  being,  whofe  nature  is  abfolutely  un¬ 
known  to  us  ? 

Def cartes  and  all  his  followers,  among 
whom  the  Malkbranchifts  are  alfo  reckoned, 
have  committed  the  fame  miftake.  They 
admit  two  diftindt  fubftances  in  man,  as  if 
they  had  really  feen  and  told  them. 

The  wife  ft  however  have  affirmed,  that  the 
foul  cannot  know  itfeif,  but  by  the  light  of 
faith  :  and  yet  as  rational  beings,  they  thought 
they  might  refer  veto  themfelves,  the  right  of 
examining  what  the  fcripture  means  by  the 
word  fpiriti  which  it  makes  ufe  of,  in  fpeak- 
ing  of  the  human  foul  ^  and  if  in  this  refearch 
they  do  not  agree  with  the  divines,  what 
wonder  is  it,  when  thefe  very  divines  agree 
fo  little  in  other  points  among  themfelves  ? 

We  fhall  give  here  in  few  words,  the  re¬ 
luit  of  all  their  refledtions. 

If  there  be  a  God,  he  is  the  author  of 
nature,  as  well  as  of  revelation  -,  he  has  given 
us  the  one  to  explain  the  other  ;  and  reafon 
to  reconcile  them  both. 

To  diftruft  the  knowledge  we  may  draw 
from  animated  bodies,  is  confidering  nature 
and  religion,  as  two  contraries  that  deftroy 
one  another  5  and  confequently  *tis  advancing 

this 
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this  abfurdity,  that  God  contradids  himfelf 
in  his  different  works,  and  deceives  us. 

If  there  be  therefore  any  fuch  thing  as  re^ 
velation,  it  cannot  contradid  nature.  By  na¬ 
ture  alone,  we  may  difcover  the  meaning  of 
the  words  of  the  gofpel,  of  which  expe¬ 
rience  is  the  true  interpreter.  In  fad  the 
other  commentators  have  hitherto  only  em¬ 
broiled  the  truth.  Of  this  we  fhall  form  a 
judgment  by  the  author  of  the  Speïïacle  de  la 
nature .  ’Tis  very  ftrange  (fays  he  with  re- 
46  gard  to  Mr.  Locke)  that  a  man,  who  de- 
“  grades  our  foul  even  fo  far,  as  to  think 
“  it  formed  of  clay,  fhould  prefume  to  fet 
*c  up  reafon  for  a  judge,  and  fupreme  arbi- 
“  trefs  of  the  myfteries  of  faith  j  for,  con- 
“  tinues  he,  what  a  Blocking  idea  fhould  we 
“  have  of  chriflianity,  were  we  to  follow 
cc  only  our  reafon 

Thefe  refledions,  befides  their  clearing  up 
nothing  in  relation  to  faith,  contain  fuch  fri¬ 
volous  objedions  againfl:  the  method  of  thofe 
who  think  themfelves  capable  of  interpreting 
the  facred  fcriptures,  that  I  am  almoft  a- 
fhamed  to  lofe  time  in  refuting  them. 

1.  The  excellency  of  reafon  does  not  de¬ 
pend  on  that  great  unmeaning  word  ( imma¬ 
teriality  \)  but  on  its  force,  extent,  or  acute- 
nefs.  Wherefore  a  foul  of  clay ,  capable  of 
difcerning  at  one  glance,  the  relations  and 
confequences  of  an  infinite  number  of  ideas, 
that  are  difficult  to  apprehend,  would  be 
evidently  preferable  to  a  heavy  and  ftupld 
foul,  formed  of  the  moft  precious  elements. 

A  2  !Tis 
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*Tis  not  behaving  like  a  philofopher,  to 
blufti  with  Pliny  at  the  mifery  of  our  origin  : 
that  which  bears  fo  mean  an  appearance,  is 
here  a  moil  precious  thing,  for  which  na¬ 
ture  feems  to  have  exerted  her  utmoft  care 
and  application.  But  as  man,  tho*  he  were 
to  fpring  from  a  dill  meaner  fource  in  ap¬ 
pearance,  would  be  neverthelefs  the  moil 
perfe£t  of  beings  ;  fo  let  the  origin  of  his 
foul  be  what  it  will,  if  it  be  pure,  noble, 
and  fublime,  it  fhines  with  rays  of  beauty 
that  render  every  one  that  is  endowed  with 
it,  worthy  of  refpeéh 

The  fécond  method  of  reafoning,  intro¬ 
duced  by  Ahhe  Pluche  appears  to  me  faulty 
even  in  his  fydem,  which  has  a  mixture 
of  fanaticifm  ;  for  if  we  have  an  idea  of 
faith,  contrary  to  the  cleared:  principles  of 
nature,  and  to  the  mod  uncontedable  truths, 
we  mud  fuppofe  for  the  honour  of  God  and 
of  his  revelation,  that  fuch  an  idea  is  falfe, 
and  that  we  do  not  as  yet  fufficiently  com¬ 
prehend  the  words  of  the  gofpel. 

Of  two  things  one  mud  be  admitted  •,  ei¬ 
ther  all  is  delufion,  as  well  in  nature,  as  re¬ 
velation  ;  or  experience  only  can  account  for 
faith.  But  what  greater  folly  can  there  be, 
than  this  of  our  author  ?  Methinks,  I  hear 
a  peripatetic,  who  fays  to  me  -,  “  You  mud 
u  not  credit  the  experiments  of  cToricelli%  for 
6C  if  we  believe  them,  we  banifhthe  horror 
of  a  vacuum,  and  then  what  a  fhocking 
philofophy  fhall  we  have  ?” 

I  have  demondrated  the  erroneoufnefs  of 

*  '  ‘  '  ’  Abbe 
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Abbe  Pluche’s  reafoning*,  in  order  to  prove, 
firft  that  if  there  be  a  revelation,  it  is  not  fuf- 
ficiently  evinced  by  the  foie  authority  of  the 
church,  without  the  examination  of  reafon, 
as  all  thofe  bigots  pretend  who  fear  it’s  light. 
Secondly,  that  I  might  fecure  from  infult,  the 
method  of  thofe  who  may  pleafe  to  follow  the 
way  I  lay  open  to  them,  of  interpreting  fuch 
things  as  are  fupernatural,  and  incomprehen- 
fible  in  themfelves,  by  thofe  helps,  and  lights 
we  have  all  received  from  nature. 

Experiments  and  obfervation  alone  ought  to 
guide  us  here.  Thefe  we* find  in  abundance, 
in  the  writings  of  fuch  phyficians  as  were  phi- 
iofophers,  and  not  in  thofe  philofophers,  who 
were  unacquainted  with  phyfic.  The  former 
have  explored  and  unravelled  the  labyrinth 
of  Man.  They  alone  have  difcovered  to  us 
thofe  hidden  fprings  concealed  under  a  cover, 
which  hides  from  us  fomany  wonders.  They 
alone  in  a  philofophical  contemplation  of  the 
foul,  have  a  thoufand  times  furprized  it  in 
it's  mifery  and  grandeur  -,  without  defpifing 
it  in  one  of  thefe  conditions,  or  idolizing 
it  in  the  other.  Once  more,  I  will  be  bold 
to  fay,  thefe  are  the  only  authors  that 
have  a  right  to  fpeak  on  this  fubjeét.  What 
would  other  lame  philofophers  fay,  and  above 
ail,  the  divines  ?  Is  it  not  ridiculous  to  hear 
them  determine  without  modefty,  on  a  fub- 
je6t  they  have  never  been  qualified  to  exa¬ 
mine  thoroughly  ?  afubjeét,  from  which  they 
have  been  always  diverted  by  dark  idle  ftu- 

*  He  fails  evidently  into  a  petitio  princitil, 

dies, 
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dies,  that  have  tindlured  them  with  a  thou-" 
fand,  grofs,  childifh  prejudices,  and  to  fay  ail 
in  one  word,  have  plunged  them  over  head 
and  ears  in  fanaticifm,  which  adds  ftill  to 
their  ignorance  in  the  mechanifrti  of  bodies., 

But  tho*  we  have  chofen  the  beft  guides* 
yet  we  fhall  find  many  thorns,  and  obftacles 
in  our  Way. 

Man  is  a  machine  fo  compound,  that  it  is 
impoffible  to  form  at  firfi:  a  clear  idea  there- 
of,  and  confequently  to  define  it.  This 
is  the  reafon,  that  all  the  enquiries  the  phi- 
lofophers  have  made  a  priori ,  that  is,  by  en¬ 
deavouring  to  raife  themlelves  on  the  wings 
of  the  underftanding,  have  proved  ineffec¬ 
tual.  Thus  it  is  only  apofteriori ,  or  as  it  were 
by  difentangling  the  foul  from  the  organs 
of  the  body,  that  we  can,  I  do  not  fay, 
difcover  with  evidence  the  nature  of  man* 
but  obtain  the  greateil  degree  of  probability 
the  fubjedl  will  admit  of. 

Let  us  then  follow  the  direftion  of  expe¬ 
rience,  and  not  trouble  our  heads  with  the 
vain  hifbory  of  the  opinions  of  philofophers. 
To  be  blind,  and  to  think  we  can  do  with¬ 
out  this  guide,  is  the  very  height  of  infatua¬ 
tion.  Very  juftly  has  it  been  obferved  by  a 
modern  writer,  that  nothing  but  vanity  can 
hinder  us  from  drawing  from  fécond  caules, 
what  we  pretend  to  infer  from  the  firft. 
We  may,  and  even  ought  to  admire  all  thefe 
fubtil  geniufes  in  their  moft  ufelefs  labours  ;  I 
mean  the  Defcartefes ,  the  Mallebr anches^  the 
Leihnitzsst  &c,  but  I  would  fain  know, 

what 
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what  benefit  mankind  have  reaped  from  their 
profound  meditations,  and  from  all  their 
works  ?  Let  us  then  fee,  not  what  others 
have  thought,  but  what  we  ought  to  think 
ourfeives  for  the  tranquility  of  our  own 
lives.  0  N 

As  many  different  conflitutions  as  there 
are  amoogft  men,  fo  many  different  minds, 
characters,  and  manners.  Even  Galen  knew 
this  truth,  which  Defcartes ,  and  not  Hypo- 
crates ,  as  the  author  of  the  hiftory  of  the 
foul  fays,  has  carried  fo  far,  as  to  fay,  that 
phyfic  alone  could  change  the  minds  and 
manners  together  with  the  body.  It  is  true, 
that  melancholy,  bile,  phlegm,  blood,  &cm 
according  to  the  nature,  quantity,  and  dif¬ 
ferent  mixture  of  theie  humours,  not  only 
produce  differences  in  different  men,  but 
alfo  render  every  individual  different  from 
what  he  was,  before  particular  changes  were 
induced  in  his  fluids. 

In  difeafes  the  foul  is  fometimes  as  it  were 
eclipfed,  and  fhews  no  fign  of  exigence  % 
fometimes  one  would  fay  it  was  doubled,  fo 
far  does  paflion  tranfport  it  ;  fometimes  its 
weaknefs  vanifhes,  and  a  fool  by  the  reco¬ 
very  of  health,  becomes  a  man  of  fenfe; 
Sometimes  the  noblefl:  genius  in  the  world 
finks  into  ftupidity,  and  never  after  recovers. 
Farewell,  then  to  ail  thofe  noble  acquifitions 
of  learning  obtained  with  fo  much  labour  ! 

Here  you  may  fee  a  paralytic,  who  afks 
whether  his  leg  be  in  bed  ;  there  a  foldier 
who  believes  he  ftill  has  the  arm  the  furgeon 

has 
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has  cut  off.  The  memory  of  his  former  fen- 
fations,  and  of  the  part  to  which  his  foul 
referred  them,  caufes  his  delufion  and  fpe^ 
cies  of  phrenzy.  It  fuffices  to  fpeak  to  him 
of  the  amputated  member,  to  make  him  re¬ 
coiled  and  renew,  as  it  were,  all  its  former 
fenfations  *,  which  is  done  with  a  kind  of  dif- 
pleafure  of  the  imagination  impoflible  to  be 
expreffed. 

One  man  fhall  cry  like  a  child  at  the  ap¬ 
proaches  of  death,  which  another  perhaps 
will  laugh  at.  What  was  it  that  could 
change  the  intrepidity  of  Canus  Julius ,  Seneca , 
and  Petronius  into  pufillanimity  and  cowar¬ 
dice  ?  An  obftrudion  in  the  fpleen,  the 
liver,  or  fome  diforder  in  the  vena  porta . 
Why  ?  Becaufe  the  imagination  is  diforder’d 
at  the  fame  time,  as  the  entrails,  and  hence 
arife  all  the  different  furprizing  phænome- 
na  of  the  hyfteric,  and  hypochondriac  affec¬ 
tions. 

What  fhall  I  fay  of  thofe  who  believe  they 
are  transformed  into  wolves,  cocks,  pip¬ 
kins,  or  believe  that  the  dead  fuck,  and 
live  upon  their  blood  ?  Or  why  fhould  I 
take  notice  of  thofe  who  think  they  fee  their 
nofes,  or  fome  other  member  chang’d  into 
glafs,  and  who  muff  be  advifed  to  lye  on 
itraw  for  fear  of  breaking  them  ;  to  the  end 
that  they  may  find  again  the  ufe  of  thofe 
parts,  and  their  true  flefh,  when  upon  fetting 
fire  to  the  ftraw,  they  are  afraid  of  being 
confumed,  a  fear  which  has  fometimes  cured 

a  palfy  ? 
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a  palfy  ?  I  ought  to  pafs  lightly  over  things 
that  are  well  known  by  every  body. 

Nor  fhall  I  dwell  upon  the  effects  of  deep. 
Behold  that  wearied  foldier  !  he  fnores  in  a 
trench,  within  the  noife  of  a  hundred  cannon. 
His  foul  perceives  nothing,  his  deep  is  a 
perfect  apoplexy.  A  bomb  is  ready  to  dafh 
him  in  pieces  -,  perhaps  he  will  lefs  feel  this 
blow,  than  an  infedt  that  lies  under  his  body. 

On  another  lide,  a  man,  whom  jealoufy, 
hatred,  avarice,  or  ambition  devour,  is  in¬ 
capable  of  finding  the  lead:  repofe.  The  ftilleft 
place,  the  moft  cooling  and  refrefliing  li¬ 
quors,  all  become  a  fubjedt  of  uneafinefs  to 
him,  who  has  not  freed  his  heart  from  the  tur- 
bulency  of  the  paflions. 

The  body  and  foul  feem  to  falLadeep  to¬ 
gether.  In  proportion  as  the  motion  of  the 
blood  grows  calm,  a  foft  foothing  fenfe  of 
peace  and  tranquility  fpreads  itfelf  over  the 
whole  machine  ;  the  foul  finds  itfelf  fweetly 
weighed  down  with  (lumber,  and  finks  with 
the  fibres  of  the  brain  :  it  becomes  thus  pa- 
ralitic  as  it  were,  by  degrees,  together  with 
all  the  mufcles  of  the  body.  The  latter  are 
no  longer  able  to  fupport  the  head  ^  the 
head  itfelf  can  no  longer  bear  the  weight  of 
thought  ;  the  foul  is  during  deep,  as  if  it 
had  no  exiftence. 

If  the  circulation  goes  on  with  too  great 
rapidity  ;  the  foul  cannot  deep.  If  the  foul 
be  thrown  into  too  great  an  agitation,  the 
blood  lofes  its  calm,  and  rufhes  thro*  the  veins 
with  a  noife  that  fometimes  may  be  diftindtly 
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heard  :  fuch  are  the  two  reciprocal  cables 
of  infomny.  A  frightful  dream  makes  the 
heart  beat  double,,  and  tears  us  from  the 
fweet  necelTity  of  reft,,  as  effe&ually  as  a 
lively  pain,  or  prefllng  want.  In  a  word,  as 
the  foie  ceffation  of  the  functions  of  the  foul 
produces  fteep,  man  is  fubjedf  even  during 
fome  waking  moments  (when  in  reality  the 
foul  is  no  more  than  half  awake)  to  certain 
forts  of  revery  or  (lumbers  of  the  foul,  which, 
are  very  frequent,  and  fufhciently  prove  that 
the  foul  does  not  wait  for  the  body  to  fall 
afleep.  For  if  it  does  not  entirely  deep,  how 
little  does  it  want  of  it  ?  Since  it  is  impoftible 
for  her  to  recolledt  one  objedl,  to  which  fhe 
gave  attention,  amidft  that  innumerable  crowd 
of  confuted  ideas,  which  as  fo  many  vanifh- 
ing  clouds  had  filled  up,  if  I  may  fb  lay, 
the  atmofphere  of  the  brain. 

Opium  has  too  great  a  relation  with  deep, 
not  to  give  it  a  place  here.  This  drug  in¬ 
toxicates  as  well  as  wine,  coffee,  every 
one  according  to  it’s  nature,  and  the  quantity 
of  the  dofe.  It  renders  man  happy  in  a  ftate, 
which  one  would  think  to  be  the  grave  of 
all  thoughts,  as  it  is  the  image  of  death.  What 
a  pleafmg  lethargy  !  the  foul  would  never 
be  willing  to  quit  it  :  (he  was  torn  as  it  were 
to  pieces  with  the  fharpeft  pains  ;  but  fhe  has 
now  no  other  fenfation,  than  of  the  pleafure  of 
iuffering  no  longer,  and  of  enjoying  acharming. 
tranquillity.  Opium  feems  even  to  change  the 
will  ;  it  forces  the  foul  that  would  fain  wake 
and  divert  herfelf,  to  lie  down  with  the  body 
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.againft  her  inclination.  I  wave  mentioning 
here  the  hiftory  of  poifons. 

’Tis  by  lafhing,  as  it  were,  the  imagina¬ 
tion,  that  coffee,  that  antidote  of  wine,  difli- 
pates  our  head-achs,  and  chagrins,  without 
making  us  fuffer,  as  the  other  liquor  often 
does,  the  next  day.. 

Let  us  confider  the  foul  in  its  other  wants. 
The  human  body  is  a  machine  that  winds  up 
its  own  fprings  :  it  is  a  living  image  of  the 
perpetual  motion.  Food  nouriflies  what  * 
fever  heats  and  excites.  Without  proper 
food  the  foul  languifhes,  raves*  and  dies  with 
faintnefs.  It  is  like  a  taper,  which  revives 
in  the  moment  it  is  going  to  be  extin- 
guifhed.  Give  but  good  nourifhment  to 
the  body,  pour  into  its  tubes  vigorous  juices 
and  flrong  liquors;  then  the  foul,  generous  as 
thefe,  arms  itfelf  with  courage  ;  and  a  foldier, 
whom  water  would  have  made  run  away,  be¬ 
coming  undaunted,  meets  death  with  alacrity 
amidft  the  rattle  of  drums.  Thus  it  is  that 
hot  water  agitates  the  blood,  which  cold  had. 
calmed. 

What  a  vaft  power  there  is  in  a  repaft  !  Joy 
revives  in  a  difconfolate  heart;  it  is  transfuie  d 
into  the  fouls  of  all  the  guefts,  who  exprefs  it 
by  amiable  converfation,  or  mufic.  The  hy¬ 
pochondriac  mortal  is  overpowered  with  it  ; 
and  the  lumpifh  pedant  is  unfit  for  the  enter¬ 
tainment. 

Raw  meat  gives  a  fiercenefs  to  animals  ;  and 
man  would  alfo  become  fierce  by  the  lame 
nourifh'ment.  This  is  fo  true,  that  the  Eng - 
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iijh ,  who  eat  not  their  meat  fo  weli  roafted  or 
boiled  as  we,  but  red  and  bloody,  feem  to 
partake  of  this  fiercenels  more  or  lefs,  which 
arifes  in  part  from  fuch  food,  and  from  other 
câufes,  which  nothing  but  education  can  ren¬ 
der  ineffectual.  This  fiercçnefs  produces  in  the 
foul  pride,  hatred,  contempt  of  other  nations, 
indocility,  and  other  bad  qualities  that  de¬ 
prave  man’s  character,  juft  as  grofs  phlegmatic 
meat  caufes  a  heavy,  cloudy  fpirit,  whofe  fa¬ 
vourite  attributes  are  idlenefs  and  indolence. 

Mr.  Pope  knew  perfectly  well  the  power 
of  gluttony,  when  he  faid 

'  f  ■  .  .  .  • 

Catius  is  ever  moral 9  ever  grave, 
t Thinks  who  endures  a,  knave ,  is  next  a  knave: 
Save  juft  at  dinner— then  prefers  no  doubt , 

A  rogue  with  ven'fon ,  to  a  faint  without . 

And  a  little  higher  the  fame  poet  fays. 

See  the  fame  man,  in  vigour ,  in  the  gout , 
Alone  in  company ,  in  place  or  out  *, 

Early  at  bujinefs ,  and  at  hazard  late , 

Mad  at  a  fox-chafe ,  wife  at  a  debate  : 

Drunk  at  a  borough ,  civil  at  a  ball , 

Friendly  at  Hackney,  faithlejs  at  Whitehall. 

There  was,  in  Switzerland ,  a  magiftrate 
called  Monfieur  Steiguer ,  of  Wtttighofen  :  this 
gentleman  was,  when  failing,  the  moft  upright 
and  merciful  judge  *,  but  woe  to  the  wretch 
who  came  before  him  when  he  had  made  a 
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hearty  dinner  !  he  was  then  difpofed  to  hang 
every  body,  the  innocent  as  well  as  the  guilty, 

\Ve  think  not,  nay,  we  are  not  honeft  men» 
but  as  we  are  chearful,  or  brave  ;  all  depends 
on  the  manner  of  winding  up  our  machine. 
A  perfon  would  be  tempted  to  think,  at  cer¬ 
tain  times,  that  the  foul  is  lodged  in  the  fto- 
mach,  and  that  Van  Helmont  in  placing  it 
in  the  pylorus,  *  is  not  deceived  but  by  taking 
a  part  for  the  whole. 

To  what  rage  and  extravagance  cannot 
hunger  drive  us  ?  No  longer  is  there  any  re- 
fpedt  fhewn  to  the  bowels,  to  which  we  owe, 
or  to  which  we  have  given  life.  They  are 
torn  and  devoured  in  a  deteftable  feaft  ;  and 
in  the  madnefs  that  feizethus,  the  weakeft  are 
always  fure  to  fall  a  prey  to  the  ftrongeft. 

Pregnancy  that  mimic  of  the  green-ficknefs, 
is  not  contented  oftentimes  with  the  depraved 
longings  of  the  latter  diforder  -,  it  has  fome- 
times  driven  a  frantic  foul  into  the  greateft  ex¬ 
travagances  -,  the  effects  of  a  fudden  madnefs, 
which  itifles  the  very  fentiments  of  nature. 
5Tis  thus  the  brain,  that  matrix,  if  I  may  ufe 
the  expreftion,  of  the  foul,  is  perverted  after 
its  manner,  together  with  that  of  the  body. 

Strange  is  that  other  kind  of  madnefs  which 
is  fometimes  obfervable  among  thefe  men  and 
women,  who  are  forc’d  to  continency  and 
blefs’d  with  good  health.  5Tis  not  enough  for 
that  bafhful  modeft  maid  to  have  loft  all  honour 
and  fhame*,  fhe  makes  no  more  ofinceft,  than 
a  wanton  wife  does  of  adultery.  If  her  necefti- 
*  The  nether  orifice  of  the.ftomach. 
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ties  do  not  find  a  quick  remedy,  they  will  not 
be  confin’d  to  fymptoms  of  an  uterine  af¬ 
fection,  of  madnefs,  ÜV.  the  wretch  will  die 
of  a  difeafe,  for  the  cure  of  which  the  world  is 
Hocked  with  phyficians. 

We  need  only  have  eyes  to  fee  the  neceflfary 
Influence  which  age  has  over  reafon.  The 
foul  follows  the  progrefs  of  the  body,  as  well 
as  of  education.  In  the  fair  fex,  the  foul 
adapts  itfelf  to  the  delicacy  of  conftitution  ; 
thence  flow  that  tendernefs,  that  affe&ion, 
thofe  lively  fentiments  founded  rather  upon 
paflion  than  reafon  ;  and  in  fine,  thofe  pre¬ 
judices  and  fuperftitions  whofe  impreffion  is  fa 
hard  to  be  effaced.  Man,  on  the  contrary,  whofe 
brain  and  nerves  participate  of  the  firmnefs  of 
all  the  folids,  has  his  mind,  as  well  as  the 
features  of  his  face,  more  nervous.  Education, 
which  women  are  deprived  of  by  cuftom, 
adds  ftill  new  degrees  of  Hrength  to  his  foul. 
With  fuch  fuccours,  both  of  nature  and  art, 
how  fliould  he  not  be  more  grateful,  more 
generous,  more  confiant  in  friendfhip,  more 
firm  in  adverfity,  &€>  But  according  to  the 
opinion  of  the  author  of  the  letters  on  phyfiog- 
eomy,  the  fex,  which  is  favoured  with  the 
graces,  of  mind  and  body,  together  with  ai¬ 
med:  all  the  tendered:  and  mod  delicate  fenti¬ 
ments  of  the  heart,  ought  not  to  envy  maa 
this  double  drength  of  body  and  mind,  which 
fcem  to  have  been  bellowed  upon  him  for  no 
other  end  but  in  order  to  render  him  more  fen- 
fible  of  the  attraCUves  of  beauty,  and  more 
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fubfervient  to  the  plealures  of  that  amiable 
part  of  the  creation. 

It  is  not  more  neceffary  to  be  as  great  a 
phyfiognomift  as  that  author,  to  guefs  at  the 
difpofition  of  the  mind,  by  the  lines  and  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  face,  when  they  are  marked  in  a 
certain  degree;  than  it  is  requifite  to  be  a  great 
phyfician,  in  order  to  know  a  diftemper,  ac¬ 
companied  with  all  its  outward  fymptoms. 
Examine  the  portraits  of  Locke ,  Steel*  Bcer- 
haave ,  Maupertuis ,  &c.  you  will  not  be  fur- 
prifed  to  find  their  features  ftrong,  and  their 
eyes  aquiline.  Examine  an  infinity  of  others, 
you  will  always  diftinguifh  the  beauty  of  a  great 
genius  ;  and  oftentimes  you  will  know  an 
honeft  man  from  a  knave.  It  has  been  ob~ 
ferved,  that  a  celebrated  poet  of  our  days,  has 
(in  his  portrait)  the  air  of  a  rogue,  joined  with 
Prometheus’  s  fire. 

Hiftory  furnifhes  us  with  a  memorable  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  power  of  air.  The  famous  duke 
of  Guife  was  fo  ftrongly  convinced,  that  Henry 
the  Hid,  who  had  had  him  fo  often  in  his 
power,  would  never  dare  to  afiaffinate  him, 
that  he  fet  out  for  Blois ,  where  the  King  then 
refided.  The  chancellor  Chyverni  being  in¬ 
formed  of  his  journey,  cried  out,  He  is  a  loft 
Man.  When  this  fatal  prediction  was  verified 
by  the  event,  they  afked  him  the  reafon. 
“  It  is  twenty  years,  faid  he,  fince  I  have 

been  acquainted  with  the  king:  he  is  na- 
sc  turally  compafiionate,  and  even  weak;  but 
u  I  have  obferved,  that  a  meet  trifie  makes 

him 
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him  impatient,  and  drives  him  to  frenzy 

in  very  cold  weather.55 

.  One  nation,  we  may  oblerve,  is  generally 
heavy  and  ftupid  -y  and  another  is  fprightly, 
gay,  and  fagacious.  What  is  this  owing  to, 
unlefs  it  be  in  part  to  the  food  they  live  on,  to 
the  feed  of  their  parents  *,  or  to  that  chaos  of 
different  elements  that  fwim  in  the  immenfe 
expanfe  of  the  air  ?  The  mind  has,  as  well  as 
the  body,  its  epidemical  and  fcorbutic  dis¬ 
orders. 

Such  is  the  power  of  climate,  that  aman 
who  changes  it,  feels,  in  fpite  of  him,  the 
effects  of  this  alteration.  Man  is  like  a  walk¬ 
ing  plant,  that  has  tranfplanted  itfelf  :  if  the 
climate  be  not  the  fame,  it  muff  either  de¬ 
generate  or  improve. 

We  learn  infenfibly,  from  thofe  we  live 
with,  their  geftures,  accents,  &c.  juft  as  the 
eye- lid  falls  at  the  threatening  of  a  blow,  or 
as  the  body  imitates  mechanically  and  involun¬ 
tarily  all  the  pollutes  and  movements  of  a 
good  pantomime. 

What  I  have  now  mentioned,  fhews  that 
the  beft  company  for  an  ingenious  man  is  his 
own,  if  he  cannot  find  his  equals.  Wit 
contracts  ruft  amongft  thofe  who  have  none  t 
for  want  of  exercife  at  tennis,  the  ball  is  un- 
dextroufly  returned  to  him  who  knows  not 
how  to  ftrike  it.  1  would  rather  chufe  for 
.a  companion  a  fenfible  man,  tho’  unimproved 

*  The  hiftory  of  animals  and  of  men,  demonftrates 
the  influence  of  the  feed  of  parents,  over  the  minds  and 
.bodies  of  their  children. 

by 
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by  education,  than  a  perfon  who  had  had 
the  misfortune  of  a  bad  one*  provided  the 
former  had  but  fufficient  youth  on  his  fide. 
And  ill-tutored  wit  is  like  a  ftrolling  adtor, 
whom  the  country  has  fpoiled. 

The  different  ftates  of  the  foul  are  therefore 
always  co-relative  to  the  dates  of  the  body. 
But  the  better  to  fhew  all  this  dependency 
and  its  caufes,  let  us  make  ufe  of  compa¬ 
rative  anatomy,  and  open  the  entrails  of 
men  and  brutes.  What  method  can  we  have 
of  knowing  the  human  ftrubture,  but  by  be¬ 
ing  enlightened  by  a  juft  comparifon  of  the 
animal  oeconomy  of  both  ? 

In  general,  the  form  and  compofition  of 
the  brains  of  quadrupeds  are  very  near  the  fams 
with  thofe  of  man.  There  is  the  fame  figure, 
the  fame  compofition  throughout  :  with  this 
effential  difference,  that  man  of  all  animals 
has  the  moft  brains,  and  fulleft  of  windings 
and  folds  in  proportion  to  the  bulk  of  his  body 
next  to  him  are  the  ape,  the  beaver,  the  ele¬ 
phant,  the  dog,  the  fox,  the  Cat,  C?c. 

Thefe  are  the  animals,  that  refemble  man 
the  moft  -,  for  we  obferve  likewife  amongft 
them  the  fame  gradual  analogy,  in  relation 
to  the  callous  body,  in  which  Lancifi  had 
placed  the  feat  of  the  Soul,  before  the  late 
Monfieur  de  la  Peyronnie ,  who  has  illuftrated 
this  opinion  with  a  variety  of  experiments. 

After  quadrupeds,  birds  have  the  largeft 
portion  of  brains.  Fifh  have  big  heads  in¬ 
deed,  but  void  of  fenfe  ;  as  are  the  heads  of 
a  great  part  of  mankind.  They  have  not  the 
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callous  body  and  have  very  little  brains  ;  but 
infects  have  none  at  all. 

I  fhall  not  expatiate  in  a  longer  detail  of  all 
the  varieties  of  nature,  nor  in  conjectures  -,  for 
both  are  infinite  :  as  we  may  judge  only  by 
reading  the  treatifes  ol  Willis  de  cerebro  &  de 
anima  brutorum. 

I  fhall  only  conclude  what  evidently  fol¬ 
lows  from  thefe  inconteflable  obfervations  : 
firft  that  the  more  fa v age  animals  are,  the  lefs 
brafins  they  have:  fécond ly,  that  this  organ 
feems  to  be  greater  in  fome  meafure,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  docility  :  thirdly,  that  there  is 
a  confiant  and  very  furprizing  law  of  nature, 
that  the  more  is  gained  on  the  fide  of  under- 
ftanding  and  wit,  the  more  is  loft  on  the  fide 
of  inftindt.  Now  which  overballances,  the 
lofs  or  the  gain  ? 

But  do  not  imagine,  I  defign  by  this  rea- 
foning  to  prove  that  the  volume  of  the  brain 
alone  fuffices  us,  to  judge  of  the  docility  of 
animals  the  quality  muft  correfpond  with 
the  quantity,  and  the  folids  and  fluids  be  in 
that  harmonious  equilibrium,  which  confti- 
tutes  health. 

If  a  weak  perfon  wants  not  a  due  quan¬ 
tity  of  brain,  as  is  often  obferved,  yet  this  or¬ 
gan  may  have  a  bad  confiftency  ;  for  inftance 
too  great  a  foftnefs.  The  fame  may  be  faid 
of  idiots  -,  the  defeCfs  of  their  brain  are  not 
•always  concealed  from  our  enquiry;  but  if 
the  caufes  of  imbecillity,  folly,  &c.  are  not 
fenfible,  how  fhall  we  ever  inveftigate  the 
hidden  caufes  of  the  endlefs  variety  of  hu¬ 
man  minds  ?  Thefe  would  efcane  the  fubtle 
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eyes  of  a  linx,  or  of  Argus.  A  nothing,  a  minute 
fibre ,  fomething  too  fubtle  for  the  niceft  anatomy , 
would  have  made  two  dunces,  of  Erafmus 
and  Fontenelle ,  as  the  latter  himfelf  obierves 
in  one  of  his  molt  ingenious  dialogues. 

Befides  the  foftnefs  of  the  marrow  of  the 
brain,  in  children,  puppies,  and  birds,  Willis 
has  oblerved,  that  the  carvernous  bodies  are 
effaced  and  difcoloured  as  it*  were  in  all  thele 
animals  -,  and  that  their  depreffions  are  as  im¬ 
perfectly  formed  as  in  paralytic  perlons.  He 
adds,  what  is  very  true,  that  man  has  the  annu¬ 
lar  protuberance  very  large,  and  then  in  gra¬ 
dual  diminution  the  ape,  and  other  animals 
abovementioned  ;  whilft  the  calf,  the  ox,  the 
wolf,  the  fheep,  the  hog,  &c.  which  have 
this  part  of  a  very  fmall  fize,  have  the  nates 
and  teftes  vaftly  large. 

Little  does  it  fignify  to  affeCl  a  referved- 
nefs  about  the  confequences,  which  may  be 
drawn  from  thefe  obfervations,  and  many 
others  upon  this  kind  of  incontlancy  in  the 
veffels,  and  nerves,  &c.  fuch  a  variety  cannot 
be  a  meer  wanton  fport  of  nature.  It  proves 
at  leafl;  the  necefiity  of  a  good  and  complete 
organifation,  becaule  in  the  whole  animal  oe- 
conomy,  the  foul  improving  gradually  with 
the  body,  acquires  penetration  and  fagacity, 
in  proportion  as  the  latter  gains  vigour  and 
perfection . 

Let  us  flop  a  little,  to  contemplate  the 
different  docility  of  animals.  Doubtlefs  the 
belt  analogy  inclines  the  mind  to  believe,  that 
the  caufes  we  have  made  mention  qf,  are  pro- 
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dudtive  of  the  whole  diverfity  obfervable  be¬ 
twixt  them  and  us  -,  tho’  it  muft  be  acknow¬ 
ledged  that  our  weak  underftanding,  confined 
to  grofs  obfervations,  cannot  defcry  the  hidden 
connedtions  betwixt  the  caufe  and  its  effedts. 
This  is  a  kind  of  harmony  which  philofpphers 
will  never  be  able  to  underftand. 

Amongft  animals,  fome  learn  to  talk,  and 
fing  ;  they  remtmber  tunes  and  airs,  and 
take  the  notes  as  perfedtly,  as  the  moft  fkilful 
mufician.  Yet  others  which  fhew  more  fa- 
gacity,  fuch  as  the  ape,  cannot  fucceed  in 
this.  Why  fo,  unlefs  it  be  thro’  fome  defedt 
in  the  organs  of  articulation  ? 

But  is  this  fo  far  a  defedt  of  the  conforma¬ 
tion,  as  to  be  irremediable  ?  In  a  word,  is  it 
an  abfolute  impofiibility  to  teach  this  animal  to 
{peak  ?  really  I  think  not, 

I  would  take  the  baboon,  preferably  to  all 
Others,  till  chance  leads  us  to  the  difcovery  of 
fome  other  fpecies  more  refembling  ours  ;  for 
there  is  no  contradidlion  in  fupppfing  there  may 
be  fuch  in  countries  yet  unknown  to  us.  This 
animal  is  fo  very  like  us  that  Naturalifts  have 
called  it  the  favage  man,  or  the  man  of  the 
woods:  I  would  take  him  on  the  fame  condition, 
as  the  fcholars  of  Ammanus  \  that  is  to  fay,  I 
would  have  him  neither  too  young,  nor  too 
old  :  for  thofe  that  are  brought  over  into 
Europe  are  commonly  too  old.  I  would  chufe 
one,  that  had  the  moft  fenfible  face,  and  that 
anfwered  beft  my  expedition  in  a  thoufand 

!)retty  little  tricks.  In  fine  if  I  found  my- 
elf  ynfit  for  being  his  tutor,  I  would  put  him 
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to  the  fchool  of  that  excellent  matter,  I  now 
mentioned,  or  of  another,  if  any  fuch  exitts, 
as  fkilful  as  he. 

You  know  by  the  book  of  Ammanus *, 
and  of  thofe  who  have  tranflated  his  method, 
all  the  wonders  that  he  could  effectt  in  thofe 
who  were  born  deaf,  in  whole  eyes  as  he  fays 
himfelf,  he  made  the  difcovery  of  ears  -,  and 
in  how  fmall  a  time  he  taught  them  to  hear, 
fpeak,  read,  and  write.  I  grant  that  the  eyes 
of  a  deaf  perfon  fee  clearer,  and  have  a  quicker 
perception,  than  if  he  had  his  hearing,  be- 
caule  the  lofs  of  one  Limb,  or  of  one  fenfe, 
may  encreafe  the  ftrength  and  penetration  of 
another  :  but  the  baboon  fees  and  hears  :  he 
thoroughly  underftands  what  he  hears  and  fees, 
and  fo  perfectly  does  he  comprehend  the 
figns,  that  are  made  him,  that  in  any  other 
fport  or  exercife,  I  doubt  not  but  he  would 
make  fools  of  Ammanus’s  difciples.  Why  then 
fhould  the  education  of  baboons  and  monkeys 
be  impolfible  ?  Why  might  they  not  at  length, 
by  dint  of  care,  imitate,  after  the  example  of 
the  deaf,  the  motions  neceflary  for  articu¬ 
lation  ?  I  dare  not  decide  whether  the  organs 
of  fpeech  in  a  monkey,  are  incapable  with  all 
pofiible  diligence,  of  attaining  pronunciation  % 
but  an  abfolute  impossibility  of  this  kind 
would  indeed  furprize  me,  becaufeof  the  great 
analogy  there  is  betwixt  the  monkey  and  man; 
and  befides  there  has  hitherto  been  no  animal 
found,  whofe  inward  and  outward  parts  re- 

*  The  author  of  the  natural  hiftory  of  the  foul, 
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femble  him  in  fo  furprizing  a  manner.  Mr. 
Locke  who  certainly  was  never  fufpeCted  of 
creduhty,  made  no  difficulty  in  believing  the 
hiflory  Sir  William  Lemple  gives  us  in  his  me¬ 
moirs,  of  a  parrot  that  anlwered  pertinently 
to  every  thing  it  was  afked,  and  learnt  like  us 
to  hold  a  converfation.  I  am  not  ignorant 
that  this  great  metaphyfician  has  been  made 
a  jeft  of  upon  this  account,  but  had  any  one 
publicly  declared  to  the  whole  world,  that 
there  were  generations  without  eggs  and  fe¬ 
males,  would  he,  think  you,  have  found 
many  partisans  ?  Yet  Mr.  5 Trembly  has  dis¬ 
covered  fome,  without  copulation,  and  by 
feCtion  only.  Would  not  Ammanus  have 
paffed  for  a  madman,  had  he  boalted,  before 
he  made  the  lucky  experiments,  of  inltrubting, 
and  in  fo  frnall  a  time,  fuch  Scholars  as  his  ? 
Yet  his  fuccefs  has  aftonilhed  the  univerfe, 
and  like  the  author  of  the  hiflory  of  the  poly¬ 
pus’s,  he  has  launched  with  full  fail  into  im¬ 
mortality.  He  that  owes  to  his  own  genius 
the  wonders  he  performs,  far  excells  in  my  o- 
pinion  thofe,  who  for  theirs  are  indebted  to 
chance,  fie  that  has  found  out  the  art  to 
embellilh  the  finell  of  kingdoms,  and  to  give 
it  perfections  which  it  had  not  before,  ought 
to  be  ranked  above  an  idle  inventor  of  frivo¬ 
lous  fyitems,  or  a  laborious  author  of  barren 
difcoveries.  Thofe  of  Ammanus  are  of  a  much 
fuperior  value,  he  has  drawn  men  out  of  that  in- 
ftindt,  which  they  feemed  condemned  to  ;  he  has 

f  The  author  of  the  hiflory  cf  the  foal. 
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given  them  ideas,  wit,  and  in  one  word,  afoul, 
which  otherwife  they  would  never  have  had. 

What  power  can  be  knagined  greater  ? 

Let  us  not  limit  the  refources  of  nature, 
they  are  infinite  -,  efpecially  afftfled  by  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  art.  e 

Might  not  the  fame  mechanifm,  that  opens 
the  pipe  of  Eufiachiùs  in  deaf  perfons,  unflop 
it  alfo  in  monkeys  ?  A  happy  inclination  to  imi¬ 
tate  the  pronunciation  of  the  mailer  might* 
one  would  think,  fet  at  liberty  the  organs  of 
fpeech  in  animals,  that  imitate  fo  many  other 
figns  with  fo  much  addrefs  and  fagacity.  I 
not  only  defy  any  one  to  produce  me  a 
really  conclufive  argument,  that  will  prove 
my  project  impoflible  and  ridiculous  :  but  the 
fimilitude  of  the  flrudture  and  operations  in 
the  monkey  are  fuch,  that  I  fcarce  doubt,  but 
that  if  we  carefully  tutored  this  animal,  we 
might  teach  him  to  fpeak,  and  by  confequence 
to  underfland,  according  to  his  capacity,  a  lan¬ 
guage.  Then  he  would  no  longer  be  a  wild 
or  imperfedl  man  -,  he  would  be  a  compleat 
man,  a  little  polite  fellow,  with  as  many  mem¬ 
bers  and  mufcles  as  ourfelves,  to  think  and 
improve  by  his  education. 

The  tranfition  from  animals  to  man  is  no 
way  violent  :  to  this  all  true  philofophers  will 
agree.  What  was  man  before  the  invention 
of  words,  and  the  knowledge  of  language  ?  no¬ 
thing  but  an  animal  of  his  kind,  with  much  lefs 
natural  inflindt  than  others,  of  whom  in  fuch  a 
flate  he  could  not  imagine  himfelf  king  ;  and 
diflinguifhed  from  the  ape  and  from  other  ani¬ 
mals 
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mais,  only  as  the  ape  himfelf  is  diftinguifhed  ; 
that  is,  by  a  more  fenfible  phyfiognomy. 
Confined  in  this  condition  to  the  intuitive 
knowledge  of  the  followers  of  Leibnitz ,  he 
faw  nothing  but  figures  and  colours,  without 
being  able  to  diftinguifh  any  thing  amongft 
them  :  old  or  young  he  was  a  child  at  every  age, 
he  Hammered  his  fenfations  and  wants,  as  a 
dog  famifhed  or  tired  with  reft  craves  to 
eat,  or  to  run  about. 

Words,  languages,  laws,  fciences,  and  the 
liberal  arts  were  introduced  in  time,  and  by 
them  the  rough  diamond  of  our  underftand- 
ing  was  polifhed.  Man  has  been  broke 
and  trained  up,  like  any  other  animal  *  and 
he  has  learnt  to  be  an  author,  as  well  as  to  be 
a  porter.  Geometricians  have  contrived  to 
make  the  moft  difficult  demonftrations  and 
calculations,  juft  as  a  monkey  to  put  on,  or 
take  off  his  little  hat,  or  jump  upon  his  trac» 
table  dog.  All  was  done  by  figns  ;  each 
fpecies  comprehended  what  it  could,  and  thus 
it  was  that  men  acquired  fymbolical  knowledge , 
which  ftill  retains  this  name  amongft  the  Ger¬ 
man  philofophers. 

Nothing,  we  fee,  is  fo  fimple  as  the  me- 
ehanifm  of  our  education  !  All  is  reduced  to 
founds  or  words,  that  from  the  mouth  of  one 
pafs  thro5  the  ears  of  another,  into  the  brain, 
which  receives  at  the  fame  time  by  the  eyes 
the  figure  of  bodies,  of  which  thefe  words 
are  arbitrary  figns. 

But  who  is  it  that  fir  ft  contrived  to  fpeak  ? 
Who  was  the  firft  preceptor  of  the  human  race  ? 

Who 
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Who  invented  the  means  of  benefiting  by  the 
docility  of  our  organization  ?  This  1  confefs 
I  know  not  :  the  names  of  thofe  firfl  and  hap¬ 
py  geniufes,  are  loft  in  the  dark  night  of  time. 
But  art  is  the  daughter  of  nature  -,  and  nature 
therefore  muft  have  been  long  before  her. 

We  ought  to  believe,  that  the  befl  or¬ 
ganized  men,  thofe  for  Whom  nature  exhaufl- 
ed  her  favours,  firfl  inflrudled  others.  They 
could  not  hear  a  new  found,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  experience  a  new  fenfation,  or  be  (truck 
with  all  this  beautiful  variety  of  objects  that 
form  the  ravifhing  fpedlacle  of  nature,  with¬ 
out  finding  themlelves  in  the  cafe  of  the  deaf 
man  of  Chartres ,  of  whom  the  great  Fonte - 
nelle  firfl  gave  us  the  hiftory,  when  he  heard 
for  the  firfl  time  the  aflonifhing  ndife  of  bells 
at  forty  years  of  age. 

Would  it  be  therefore  abfurd  to  think  that 
thofe  firfl  mortals  efiayed  in  the  manner  of 
this  deaf  perfon,  or  after  the  manner  of  ani¬ 
mals  and  mutes,  (another  kind  of  animals) 
to  exprefs  their  new  fenfations  by  motions 
dependent  on  the  oeconomy  of  their  imagina¬ 
tion,  and  confequently  afterwards  by  fpontane- 
ous  founds  proper  to  each  animal  -,  thefe  being 
the  natural  exprefiion  of  their  furprize,  joy, 
tranfports,  or  wants  ?  For  certainly  thofe 
whom  nature  has  endued  with  a  more  exqui- 
fite  fenfibility,  have  been  favoured  iikewife 
with  a  greater  facility  to  exprefs  it. 

Thus  it  is  I  conceive  that  men  employ¬ 
ed  their  fenfation,  or  inflincf,  to  obtain  un- 
derflanding,  and  afterwards  their  underlland- 
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fng,  to  attain  to  knowledge.  Tliofe  are  the 
methods,  as  far  as  I  comprehend,  that  have 
ffikd  the  brain  with  ideas,  for  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  which  nature  has  formed  it.  One  af¬ 
filed  the  other  ;  and  the  fm ai  left  beginnings 
increafing  by  degrees,  every  thing  in  the 
world  came  to  be  as  eafily  diflinguifhed,  as  the 
circumference'  of  a  circle. 

As  the  firing  of  a  violin  or  harpfichord 
trembles  and  vibrates,  fo  the  fibres  or  firings 
of  the  brain  {truck  by  the  undulating  rays  of 
found,  are  excited  to  return  or  repeat  the 
words  that  touched  them.  But  as  the  fini  ci  lire 
of  this  organ  is  fuch,  that  when  once  the  eye 
formed  for  y  if, ion  has  received  the  pictures 
of  objedls,  the  brain  cannot  help  feeing  their 
images  and'  differences  :  in  the  lame  manner 
when  the  figns  of  thefe  differences  are  mark¬ 
ed  or  ingraved  in  the  brain,  the  foul  muff 
neceflarily  examine  their  relations  ;  an  exami¬ 
nation  that  would  be  impoflibie  without  the 
difeovery  of  figns,  or  invention  of  languages. 
At  that  time  when  the  world  was  almofl 
mute,  the  foul  was  in  regard  of  all  objedls  as 
a  man,  who  without  having  any  idea  of  pro¬ 
portion,  fhould  look  on  a  pidlure,  or  a  piece 
of  fculpture  :  or  as  a  little  child  (for  the  fou.1 
was  then  in  its  infancy)  who  holding  in  his 
hand  a  parcel  of  flraws  or  bits  of  wood,  fees 
them  in  general  in  a  vague  fuperficial  man¬ 
ner,  without  being  able  to  count  or  diftin- 
guifh  them.  But  let  us  put  a  kind  of  flag 
or  colours  on  that  piece  of  wood  for  exam¬ 
ple,  which  we  call  maft>  and  let  another  be 

put. 
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put  on  another  like  body  ;  let  the  firft  that 
■comes  to  hand  be  marked  by  the  fign  r„ 
and  the  fécond  by  the  fign,  or  cypher  2. 
then  this  child  will  be  able  to  count  them, 
and  thus  by  degrees  he  will  learn  arithmetic. 
As  foon  as  one  figure  appears  to  him  equal 
to  another  by  its  numerical  fign,  he  will  con- 
elude  without  difficulty  that  they  are  two 
diftindl  bodies,  that  1  and  1  make  2  ;  and  2 
and  2  make  4,  See,  * 

’Tis  this  real  or  apparent  fimilitude  of  fi¬ 
gures,  that  is  the  fundamental  bafis  of  all 
truths,  and  of  all  our  knowledge,  amonglt 
which  it  is  certain  that  thofe  whole  figns  are 
lefs  fimpie  and  lefis  fenfible,  are  harder  to  be 
learnt  than  the  others  ;  becaufe  they  require 
more  genius  to  embrace  .and  combine  that 
immenfe  quantity  of  words,  by  which  the 
fciences  I  have  mentioned  exprefs  their  re- 
fpedtive  truths  :  whereas  thofe  fciences  that 
are  exprefied  by  cyphers  or  by  other  little 
figns,  are  eafily  learnt.  And  without  doubt 
his  this  facility  that  has  eftablifhed  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  algebraical  calculations,  more  than 
their  evidence. 

All  this  knowledge  therefore,  the  vanity 
of  which  puffs  up  the  giddy  brain  of  our 
fupercilious  pedants,  is  nothing  but  a  vaft 
heap  of  words  and  figures,  which  form  in 
the  head  the  traces  by  which  we  diftin- 
guifh  and  remember  obje&s.  All  our  ideas 

*  There  are  people  at  this  day,  that  for  want  of  a 
greater  number  of  figns,  can  only  count  to  20 • 
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are  revived,  as  a  gardner  that  knows  the 
plants,  remembers  their  names  as  foon  as 
he  fees  them.  Thefe  words  and  figures  are 
fo  connected  in  the  brain,  that  we  rarely  hap¬ 
pen  to  imagine  a  thing  without  the  name,  or 
the  fign  thereto  annexed. 

I  always  ufe  the  word  imagine ,  becaufe  I 
am  of  opinion  that  every  thing  is  imagined, 
and  that  all  the  parts  of  the  foul  may  be  jufl- 
ly  reduced  to  the  imagination  only,  which 
forms  them  all  *,  and  thus  the  judgment,  rea- 
fon,  and  memory  are  not  abfolute  faculties 
of  the  foul,  but  real  modifications  of  this 
kind  of  medullary  / ub fiance ,  on  which  the  ob¬ 
jets  painted  in  the  eye  are  reflected,  as  from 
a  magic  lanthorn. 

But  if  fuch  be  this  wonderful  and  incom- 
prehenfible  refill t  of  the  organization  of  the 
brain,  if  all  is  conceived,  all  explained  by  the 
imagination,  why  fhould  we  divide  the  den  fi- 
tive  principle,  which  thinks  in  man  ?  Is  not 
this  a  manifeft  contradiction  in  the  partizans 
tor  the  fimplicity  of  the  mind  ?  For  what 
ever  is  divided,  cannot  without  abfurdity,  be 
looked  upon  as  indivifible.  See  to  what  the 
abufe  of  language  reduces  us  ;  and  the  ule 
ot  thefe  pompous  words  fpiritualihy  immate¬ 
riality^  often  placed  by  chance,  without  be¬ 
ing  underflood  even  by  men  of  parts. 

.Nothing  is  more  eafy  than  to  prove  a  fyftem 
founded  as  this,  upon  the  internal  fenfe  and 
particular  experience  of  each  individual.  If 
thedm agination,  or  that  fantaflical  part  of  the 
brain,  whofe  nature  is  as  unknown  to  us,  as 
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its  manner  of  acting  *,  if  the  imagination,  1 
lay,  be  naturally  little,  or  weak,  it  will  finds 
difficulty  in  comparing  the  analogy  or  refem- 
blance  of  its  ideas  ;  it  will  be  able  to  fee  only 
juft  what  is  oppofite  to  it,  or  makes  the  moil 
lively  impreffion  :  but  ftill  it  is  true  that  the 
imagination  alone  perceives,  that  it  is  it 
which  reprefents  all  objeCts,  with  the  words 
and  figures  that  charaCterife  them,  and  thus 
it  is  the  imagination  that  is  the  foul,  becaufe 
it  performs  ail  its  operations.  By  its  flatter¬ 
ing  pencil  the  cold  Ikeleton  of  abftraCt  reafon 
allumes  living  and  Vermillion  flefh  ;  by  it 
the  fciences  tiouriffi,  arts  are  embelliffied, 
woods  fpeak,  echoes  figh,  rocks  weep,  mar¬ 
ble  breathes,  and  all  the  inanimate  bodies 
are  fuddenly  infpired  with  life.  5Tis  it  that 
adds  to  the  tendernefs  of  an  amorous  heart 
the  poignant  tafte  of  pleafures  -,  it  makes 
love  bud  in  the  cabinet  of  the  philofopher,  and 
dufty  pedant:  in  fine  it  forms  the  fcientiftc 
men  as  well  as  orators,  and  poets.  Foolifhly 
decried  by  fome,  and  vainly  extolled  by 
others,  by  whom  it  has  been  alike  mil  under- 
flood,  it  waits  on  the  graces  and  liberal  arts, 
and  not  only  paints  nature,  but  is  alfo  capable 
to  meafure  it.  The  imagination  perceives, 
reafons,  judges,  penetrates,  compares  and  dives 
into  things.  Is  it  poffible  it  fhould  fo  perfectly 
perceive  the  beauties  of  pictures  let  before  it, 
without  difcovering  their  relations  ?  By  no 
means  ;  as  it  cannot  attend  to  the  pleafures 
of  fen fe  without  tailing  their  full  perfection 
and  enjoyment,  fo  it  cannot  reflect  upon  what 
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k  has  mechanically  conceived  >  without  being 
then  the  judgement  itfelf. 

The  more  we  exercife  the  imagination  oi 
the  poor  eft  genius,  the  more  it  improves, 
the  more  it  grows,  and  becomes  nervous,  ro- 
bull,  large,  and  capable  of  thinking.  The 
beft  organization  has  need  of  this  exercife. 

Organization  is  the  principal  merit  of  man  ; 
in  vain  do  Ethic  writers  refute  to  rankamongft 
valuable  qualities,  thofe  which  we  dire&ly  re¬ 
ceive  from  nature,  but  fuch  talents  only  as  are 
acquired  by  dint  of  reflection,  and  induftry. 
For  whence  comes,  I  pray  you,  fkill,  fcience, 
and  virtue,  but  from  a  difpofition  that  renders 
us  proper  to  become  fkiiful,  knowing,  and 
virtuous  ?  And  whence  comes  this  difpofition 
but  from  nature  ?  We  have  no  valuable  qua¬ 
lities  without  her  ;  we  are  indebted  to  her  for 
what  we  are.  Why  therefore  fhould  I  not  as 
much  efleem  thofe  who  are  poiTefled  of  na¬ 
tural  qualities,  as  thofe  who  fhine  with  ac¬ 
quired,  and  as  it  were  borrowed  virtues  ? 
Whatever  the  merit  be,  from  whence  foever  it 
comes,  it  is  worthy  of  efleem  :  the  point  is 
only  to  know  how  £0  meafure  it.  Wit,  Beau¬ 
ty,  riches,  nobility,  tho*  children  of  chance, 
bave  all  their  value,  as  well  as  add  refs,  know^ 
ledge,  virtue,  £s?r.  Thofe  whom  nature  has 
favoured  with  her  moil  precious  gifts,  ought 
to  pity  thofe  to  whom  they  are  denied  ;  but 
they  may  know  their  own  fuperiority  without 
pride,  and  as  equitable  judges.  A  beautiful 
woman  would  be  as  ridiculous  in  thinking;  her- 
fell  ugly,  as  a  man  o‘  ferife  in  taking  him- 
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fell  for  a  fool.  An  extravagant  modefty  (% 
rare  quality  indeed)  is  a  kind  of  ingratitude 
towards  nature.  On  the  contrary  an  iionefl 
pride  is  the  mark  of  a  great  and  noble  foul, 
diftinguifhed  by  mafeuline  lines,  that  are 
moulded  as  it  were  by  reafon  and  fentiment. 

If  organization  be  a  primary  merit,  and 
the  fource  of  all  the  reft,  inftrudtion  is  the  fé¬ 
cond.  The  beft  framed  brain  without  it 
would  be  to  no  purpofe  -,  as  without  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  world,  the  beft  made  man  would 
be  but  a  grofs  peafant.  Befides  what  would 
the  very  beft  ichool  avail  without  a  matrix 
perfectly  open  for  the  entrance,  or  concep¬ 
tion  of  ideas  ?  It  is  as  impoffible  to  give  a 
fingle  idea  or  notion  to  a  man,  deprived  of 
his  fenfes,  as  it  is  to  get  a  woman  with  child, 
to  whom  nature  in  a  hurry  has  denied  a  womb  ; 
as  Ponce  faw  in  one,  who  had  neither  a  flit, 
vagina,  nor  matrix,  and  therefore  was  divorced 
after  ten  years  co-habitation. 

But  if  the  brain  be  at  the  fame  time  well 
framed  and  inftrudted,  it  is  a  fruitful  and  well 
fown  foil,  that  produces  a  hundred  fold  to 
what  it  received  ;  or  (to  leave  the  figurative 
ftile  which  is  often  neceflary  the  better  to  ex- 
prels  what  we  feel,  and  to  give  new  graces  to 
truth  itfelf)  imagination  raffed  by  art  to  the 
fublime  and  rare  dignity  of  genius,  appre¬ 
hends  exactly  all  the  relations  of  the  ideas  it 
has  conceiv’d,  with  facility  comprehends 
an  aftonifhing  variety  of  objects,  to  infer 
from  thence  a  long  chain  of  confeauences, 
which  are  dill  but  new  relations*  produced  by 
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the  companion  of  the  former,  with  which  the 
foul  finds  a  perfect  refemblance.  Such  is,  me- 
thinks,  the  generation  of  the  underftanding.  I 
lay  finds  y  as  I  gave  before  the  epithet  oi  apparent 
to  the  fimilitude  of  objects.  Not  that  I  think 
our  fenfes  are  always  deceitful,  as  father  Mal- 
lehr anche  pretends,  or  that  our  eyes  naturally 
fomewhat  fallacious,  fee  not  the  objects  fuch  as 
they  are  in  themfelves,  tho*  microfcopes  prove 
it  every  day  ;  but  to  have  no  difpute  with  the 
Pyrrhonijlsy  amongft  whom  Mr.  Bayle  has  di~ 
flhiguifhed  himfelf. 

1  fay  of  truth  in  general  what  Fontenelle  fays 
in  particular,  that  it  mult  be  facrificed  to  the 
plealures  of  lociety.  It  becomes  the  civility 
of  my  charadler  to  obviate  all  difpute,  unlefs 
fuch  as  enlivens  converfation.  In  vain  would 
the  Cartejtans  come  here  to  attack  me  with 
their  innate  ideas  -,  I  certainly  fhould  not  give 
myfelf  a  fourth  part  of  the  trouble,  that  Mr. 
Locke  has  taken  to  explode  fuch  chimæras. 
What  would  it  fignify,  in  fadt  to  write  a  large 
volume,  in  order  to  prove  a  dodtrine,  that 
was  confidered  as  an  axiom  three  thoufand 
years  ago  I 

According  to  the  principles  here  laid  down, 
and  which  I  really  look  upon  as  true,  he  that 
lias  moll  imagination  ought  to  be  regarded 
as  endowed  with  moil  wit,  and  genius  ;  for 
ail  thefe  words  are  fynonimous  *,  and  once 
more  I  fay  it,  5tis  a  fhameful  abufe,  to  think 
as  we  often  do,  that  we  are  fpeaking  of  diffe¬ 
rent  things,  when  we  are  only  ufmg  different 
words  or  Ggns,  to  which  we  have  annexed  no 
idea,  or  real  diftindlion. 
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The  fineft,  the  greateft,  and  the  flrongeft 
imagination,  is  therefore  the  propereft  for  the 
iciences  as  well  as  arts.  I  do  not  pretend  to 
decide,  whether  more  underftanding  be  requi- 
fite  to  excell  in  the  art  of  Ariftotle ,  or  Defcar - 
tes ,  than  in  that  of  Euripides ,  or  Sophocles  ; 
or  whether  nature  put  herfelf  to  greater  ex¬ 
pence  to  make  a  Newton ,  than  to  form  a 
Corneille  (a  point  I  much  doubt  of)  but  cer¬ 
tain  it  is,  that  the  imagination  alone  differently 
applied,  has  formed  their  different  triumphs, 
and  rendered  their  memories  immortal. 

If  a  perfon  is  faid  to  have  but  little  judg¬ 
ment  with  a  ftrong  imagination,  this  is  as 
much  as  to  fay,  that  the  imagination  being 
too  much  abandoned  to  itfelf,  and  almoft 
conflantiy  employed  in  looking  at  itfelf  in  the 
mirror  of  its  fenfations,  has  not  fufficiently 
contradled  the  habit  of  examining  them  with 
attention:  being  more  deeply  moved  with  the 
traces  and  images,  than  with  their  truth  or 
refemblance. 

True  it  is,  that  fuch  is  vivacity  of  the 
iprings  of  the  imagination,  that  if  attention, 
that  key  or  mother  of  fciences,  does  not 
affift,  it  can  only  run  flightly  over  the  ob¬ 
jects. 

Like  that  bird  on  yonder  fpray,  the  ima¬ 
gination  feems  to  be  perpetually  ready  to  take 
wing.  Hurried  with  inceffant  rapidity  by  the 
vortex  of  the  blood  and  animal  fpirits,  one  un¬ 
dulation  makes  an  impreffion,  which  is  imme¬ 
diately  effaced  by  another  -,  the  foul  purfues  % 
but  often  in  vain  :  fhe  mud  wait  to  bewail  the 
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lofs  of  what  fhe  did  not  quickly  lay  hold  of  ; 
and  thus  it  is  that  the  imagination,  true  image 
of  time,  is  inceflantly  deflroyed  and  renewed. 

Such  is  the  chaos,  fuch  the  rapid  and 
continual  fucceflion  of  our  ideas  ;  they  drive 
one  another  fucceflively,  as  one  wave  impels 
another  -,  fo  that  if  the  imagination  does  not 
employ  a  part  of  its  mufcles,  poifed  as  it 
were  in  an  equilibrium  upon  the  firings  of 
the  brain,  fo  as  to  fuftain  itfelf  fpme  time 
on  a  fleeting  objedt,  and  to  avoid  falling 
upon  another,  which  it  is  not  yet  proper 
time  to  contemplate,  it  will  never  be  wor¬ 
thy  of  the  beautiful  name  of  judgment.  It 
will  give  a  lively  expreflion  of  what  it  has 
felt  ;  it  will  form  orators,  muficians,  paint¬ 
ers,  poets,  but  not  one  philofopher,  On  the 
contrary,  if  from  our  infancy  the  imagination 
be  accuftomed  to  bridle  itfelf  %  not  to  give 
way  to  its  own  impetuofuy,  which  forms 
nothing  but  fplendid  enthufiafts  j  to  flop,  to 
contain  its  ideas,  and  to  revolve  them  in  every 
fenfe,  in  order  to  view  all  the  appearances  of 
an  objedt:  then  the  imagination  ready  to  judge, 
will  embrace  by  reafoning  the  greatefl  fphere 
of  objedls,  and  its  vivacity,  which  is  always 
a  good  omen  in  children,  and  only  needs  the 
regulation  of  ftudy  and  exercife,  will  be® 
come  a  clear-fighted  penetration,  without 
which  we  can  make  little  progrefs  in  the 
fciences. 

Such  are  the  plain  foundations  upon  which 
the  ftrudlure  of  logic  is  eredted.  Nature  de- 
figned  them  for  the  whole  human  fpecies  *  but 
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fomc  have  profited  thereby,  and  others  have 
only  abufed  them. 

In  fpite  of  all  thefe  prerogatives  of  man 
over  brutes,  *tis  an  honour  to  him  to  be  rank¬ 
ed  in  the  fame  clafs.  True  it  is,  that  ’till  a 
certain  age,  he  is  more  an  animal  than  they, 
becaufe  he  brought  lefs  inftinét  with  him  in¬ 
to  the  world. 

What  animal  is  there  that  would  die 
with  third  in  the  midft  of  a  river  of  milk  ? 
none  but  man.  Like  to  that  old  child  of 
which  a  modern  makes  mention  after  Arno- 
bius  ;  he  knows  neither  the  food  that  is  pro¬ 
per  for  him,  nor  the  water  that  may  drown 
him,  nor  the  fire  that  may  reduce  him  to 
afhes.  Hold  a  blazing  candle  for  the  firft 
time  before  a  child,  he  will  mechanically  put 
his  finger  to  it,  to  know  what  this  new 
phænomenon  he  fees  is  \  at  his  own  expence 
he  will  learn  the  danger,  but  he  will  not  be 
catched  again. 

Put  him  with  an  animal  upon  the  brink  of 
a  precipice  i  he  alone  will  fall  into  it  :  he 
will  be  drowned,  where  the  other  will  fave 
himfelf  by  fwimming.  At  fourteen  or  fifteen 
years  of  age,  he  fcarce  has  a  notion  of  the 
great  plealures  that  will  attend  him  in  thé 
reproduction  of  his  fpecies;  when  a  youth  he 
knows  not  readily  how  to  go  about  a  fport 
which  nature  fo  quickly  teaches  all  animals: 
He  hides  himfelf,  as  if  he  were  afhamed  to 
enjoy  pleafure,  and  to  be  formed  to  be  hap¬ 
py,  whilft  other  animals  feem  to  glory  iri 
being  Cynics.  Without  education  they  are 
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without  prejudice.  Let  us  obferve  the  boy 
and  dog,  that  have  both  loft  their  matters 
in  the  high  way  the  child  cries,  he  knows 
not  whom  to  apply  to.  The  dog  better 
ferved  by  his  fcent,  than  the  other  by  rea- 
ion,  will  foon  find  his  mafter  out. 

Nature  has  then  made  us  inferiour  at  firft 
to  other  animals,  to  the  end  that  we  fhould  by 
this  means  difplay  to  greater  advantage  the 
wonderful  effects  of  education,  which  is  the 
only  thing  that  raifes  us  from  a  level  with  the 
brutes,  and  exalts  us  above  them.  But  can 
we  likewife  allow  the  fame  fuperiour  diftinc- 
tion  to  thofe  who  are  born  deaf  or  blind,  to 
idiots,  to  madmen,  to  the  wild  and  favage 
part  of  mankind,  or  thofe  who  have  been 
bred  up  among  the  beafts  in  the  woods,  to 
thofe  who  are  overpowered  by  melancholy, 
and  their  imagination  deaden’d  1  in  fhort  to 
all  thofe  human  brutes,  who  are  guided- Ly 
InftinCt  alone,  and  that  the  dulleft  fort  ?  No, 
all  thefe  partake  of  the  nature  of  the  body, 
and  not  pf  the  underftanding,  and  there¬ 
fore  are  not  to  be  confidereçl  as  a  particular 
jclafs  of  beings. 

We  do  not  intend  here  to  affeCt  an  igno¬ 
rance  of  thofe  objections,  which  may  be 
made  againft  our  opinion,  in  defence  of  that 
fuperiour  diftin&ion  fo  long  attributed  to 
yuan  over  other  apimals.  There  is,  fay  they, 
a  law  of  nature,  a  knowledge  of  right  and 
wrong  deeply  imprinted  on  the  mind  of 
man,  which,  in  other  animals,  is  not  per¬ 
ceived. 

But 
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But-  is  this  objection,  or  rather  afTertion, 
founded  upon  experience  ?  for  without  this  a 
philofopher  may  rejeCt  every  thing.  Have 
we  one  argument  of  this  fort  to  convince  us 
that  man  alone  is  enlightened  with  the  rays 
of  reafoa,  from  which  all  other  creatures  are 
excluded  ?  If  we  have  not,  we  can  no 
more  know  what  pafies  within  them,  or  even 
within  men,  than  we  can  form  an  idea  of  the 
inward  part  of  our  own  being.  We  know 
that  we  think,  and  that  we  are  flung  with 
remorfe  after  we  have  done  any  guilty  ac¬ 
tion  ;  inward  reflection  makes  us  feel  the 
force  of  this  truth  ;  but  when  we  have  a  mind 
to  form  a  judgment  on  the  remorfe  of  ano¬ 
ther  perfon,  then  we  become  fenfible  that 
this  inward  reflection  is  infufficient  for  that 
purpofe.  Hence  we  muft  give  credit  to 
other  men  upon  their  words,  or  we  muft 
rely  upon  thofe  outward  and  vifible  figns, 
which  we  have  obferv’d  to  prevail  in  our- 
felves  in  the  like  cafe,  when  we  feel  the  fame 
confcioufnefs  of  guilt,  accompanied  with  the 
fame  uneaflnefs.* 

In  order  therefore  to  determine  whether 
thofe  animals  which  have  not  the  ufe  of 
fpeech,  have  receiv’d  a  law  of  nature,  we  muft 
have  recourfe  to  the  conflderation  of  thefe 
outward  flgns,  which  have  been  mention¬ 
ed,  fuppoflng  they  exift,  which  feems  to 
be  made  evident  by  real  faCts.  A  Dog, 
upon  feme  provocation,  bites  his  mailer  % 
and  no  fooner  has  he  done  it  but  he  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  mov’d  with  repentance  j  you 

may 
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may  fee  him  forrowfui,  uneafy,  afharr/d  to 
fhew  his  face,  and  confefling  his  guilt  by  iiis 
crouching  humble  behaviour.  Hiftory  fur- 
nilhes  us  with  a  famous  inftance  of  a  Jyon, 
who  refrain’d  from  tearing  to  pieces  a  man 
whom  he  had  in  the  power  of  his  clutches, 
becaufe  he  recolledted  him  to  be  the  perfon 
who  had  formerly  been  his  benefaélor.  How 
much  is  it  to  be  wifhed  that  man  would  in 
all  cafes  fhew  the  fame  grateful  fenfe  of  ge¬ 
nerous  actions  ;  and  the  fame  degree  of  hu¬ 
manity  ?  Then  we  fhould  have  no  occafion  to 
be  afraid  of  ingratitude  ;  then  we  fhould 
have  no  reafon  to  dread  the  terrors  of  war, 
which  is  become  the  fcourge  of  mankind, 
and  the  fubvener  of  all  the  laws  of  nature. 

But  a  being  on  whom  nature  has  bellow’d 
an  inftinct  fo  early  ripe,  fo  full  of  infight, 
who  judges,  who  confiedls  caufes  as  well 
as  their  confequences,  who  reafons  and  de*? 
liberates  as  much  as  the  fphere  of  his  activity 
allows,  and  fo  far  as  it  extends  :  A  being 
whofe  afFtdlion  is  gain’d  by  kind  treatment, 
and  whofe  friendfhip  we  lofe  by  a  contrary 
ufage,  and  whom  we  fee  frequently  going  in 
quell  of  another  mailer  :  A  being  refemhling 
our  own  in  the  curious  contrivance  of  its  ftruc- 
ture5  who  performs  the  fame  operations, 
who  has  the  fame  pallions,  the  fame  pain, 
the  fame  pleafures,  more  or  lefs  lively,  as 
they  are  influenced  by  the  power  of  the  ima¬ 
gination  and  the  delicacy  of  the  nerves  :  in 
fhort  does  not  fuch  a  being  as  this  give  us 
the  cleareft  dcmonflration,  that  it  feels  the 
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injuries  done  to  itfelf,  as  well  as  thofe  it  does 
to  others*,  that  it  knows  a  right  and  a  wrong* 
and  in  fine  has  a  confcioufnefs  of  what  ic 
does?  This  being  has  a  foul,  which,  like 
ours,  feels  the  fame  joys,  the  fame  misfor¬ 
tunes,  the  fame  difappointments  *,  and  can 
we  help  concluding  that  this  being  will  feel 
an  inward  horror  at  the  fight  of  any  of  its 
own  fpecies  torn  to  pieces,  or  can  it  avoid 
being  touch’d  with  remorfe  when  guilty  it¬ 
felf  of  a  piece  of  cruelty  of  this  nature? 
Thefe  things  being  granted,  that  valuable 
gift,  the  fubjed  of  our  prefent  enquiry,  can* 
not  be  deny’d  to  other  animals  *,  for  fince  they 
give  us  evident  marks  of  their  repentance 
and  underftanding,  where  can  be  the  abfur- 
dity  to  conclude  that  beings,  who  are  as  per* 
fed  machines  as  ourfelves,  are  fram’d  to  think 
like  us,  and  to  feel  the  law  of  nature  ? 

Here  let  it  not  be  objeded  againft  me 
that  other  animals  are  in  general  fierce  be¬ 
ings,  and  infenfible  of  the  evil  they  commit } 
for  do  all  mankind  diftinguifh  vice  and 
virtue  better  than  they  do?  There  is  a  .fort 
of  fiercenefs  in  our  kind  as  well  as  theirs. 
The  uncivilized  part  of  mankind  who  have 
been  nurs’d  up  in  barbarity,  and  accuftom- 
ed  to  break  thro’  all  the  laws  of  nature, 
do  not  feel  that  inward  uneafinefis  from  a 
tranfgrefiion  of  this  kind,  which  thofe  fuffer 
who  make  the  firfl:  breach  of  this  nature, 
and  have  not  yet  been  inur’d  to  it  by  the 
force  of  example.  Thus  it  is  with  other  ani¬ 
mals  as  well  as  men  *,  all  of  them  become 
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more  or  lefs  fierce  according  to  their  condr- 
tutions,  and  dill  more  To  when  they  live  a- 
mongd  others  who  are  of  favage  difpofition. 
But  an  animal  of  a  mild  and  peaceable  nature, 
which  herds  among  others  of  the  fame  com¬ 
plexion,  and  lives  on  loft  nourifhment,  v/ill 
have  a  drong  antipathy  to  blood  and  daughter, 
and  will  blufh  inwardly  when  guilty  of  cruel¬ 
ty  ;  with  this  difference,  that  as  among.fi: 
them  all  is  facrific’d  to  neeefiity,  pleafure, 
and  the  conveniences  of  life,  of  which  they 
have  more  enjoyment  than  We,  fo  their  re- 
morfe  ought  not  to  appear  fo  {harp  as  ours, 

•  becaufe  we  are  not  prefs’d  by  the  fame  ne™ 
ceffityas  they  are  :  ciiflom  takes  off  the  edge, 
and  perhaps  ftifles  remorfe,  as  much  as  the 
purfuit  after  pleafure. 

But  I  fhall  fuppofe  that  I  am  miftaken, 
and  that  it  is  unreafonable  to  imagine 
all  mankind  to  be  in  the  wrong  while 
I  alone  am  in  the  right  \  I  fhall  grant  then 
that  other  animals,  even  the  highed  fort  of 
them,  are  entirely  ignorant  of  moral  good 
and  evil,  that  they  do  not  retain  in  their 
memory  any  remembrance  of  regard  fhewn, 
or  kindnefs  done  to  them,  and  have  not  the 
lead  knowledge  of  their  own  virtues  :  That 
this  lion,  for  example,  which  I  as  well  as  fo 
many  others,  have  made  mention  of,  had  not 
the  leaft  remembrance  of  what  was  pad,  when 
he  fpar’d  the  life  of  that  man  who  was  deli¬ 
vered  to  his  fury  at  a  publick  fhew  -,  a  fhew 
in  its  nature  mere  inhuman  than  any  thing  we 
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can  poffibly  behold  atnongft  lions,  tygers, 
or  bears  :  ail  this,  I  fay,  I  may  grant  whilft 
men  go  on  in  their  uiual  way,  country-men 
fighting  againft  country-men,  Swifs  againft 
Swifs ,  and  brothers  againft  brothers,  and 
tho’  known  to  each  other,  yet  enflavé  and 
kill  one  another,  becaufe  they  are  paid  by 
fome  prince  for  their  murders.  In  fine 
then,  let  us  fuppofe,  that  the  law  of  nature 
has  not  been  given  to  other  animals,  what 
are  the  confequences  which  will  thence  fol¬ 
low  ?  Man  is  fram’d  of  materials,  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  in  value  thofe  of  other  animals  ;  na¬ 
ture  has  made  ufe  of  one  and  the  fame  pafte, 
fhe  has  only  diverftfy’d  the  ferment  in  work- 
ing  it  up.  If  then'  animals  do  not  feel  an  in¬ 
ward  repentance  after  the  violation  of  that 
inward  confcioufnefs  which  I  have  been  men¬ 
tioning,  or  rather,  if  they  are  entirely  de- 
ftitute  of  it,  then  of  neceffity  muft  man  be 
reduc’d  to  the  fame  fituation  :  then  farewell 
to  the  law  of  nature,  and  all  thofe  elaborate 
treatifes  which  have  been  wrote  upon  this 
fubjedl  !  The  whole  animal  kingdom  will  then 
be  in  the  felt  fame  ftate.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  if  man  will  own  that,  when  he  is 
in  health  and  has  the  natural  enjoyment 
of.  himfelf,  he  cannot  but  diftinguifti  the  hor¬ 
ned:,  the  humane,  and  virtuous  part  of  man¬ 
kind,  from  thofe  who  are  void  of  honefty, 
virtue,-  and  humanity  ;  that  he  can  diftinguifli 
virtue  from  vice*  by  that  inward  fatisfadlion 
which  he  feels  in  the  one,  and  that  natural 
repugnancy  which  he  finds  in  the  other  ; 
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both  which  are  effects  flowing  from  nature  ^ 
thence  it  fallows  that  other  animals  form’d  of 
the  fame  matter,  which  only  wants  a  higher 
degree  of  fermentation  to  make  them  equal  to 
man  in  every  thing  -,  it  follows  I  fay  from 
what  has  been  faid  that,  as  animals  they  mult 
partake  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  animal  kind, 
and  thus  there  can  be  no  foul  or  fenfitive  fub- 
fbnce,  which  is  not  capable  of  being  touch’d 
with  remorfe.  The  following  reflection  will 
further  ftrengthen  what  has  been  faid. 

The  law  of  nature  cannot  be  deflroy’d. 
The  impreflion  of  it  is  fo  deeply  engraved  in 
all  animals,  that  I  make  not  the  leaffc  doubt, 
but  the  molt  fierce  and  favage  feel,  at  certain 
times  the  inward  fhocks  of  repentance.  I  dare 
fay,  that  lavage  woman,  of  the  city  of  Cha¬ 
lons  in  Champagne ,  who  is  laid  to  have  eaten 
her  own  lifter,  muft  have  fuffered  an  inward 
punifhment  for  her  crime.  I  am  of  the  fame 
opinion  with  regard  to  all  thole  who  are  guilty 
of  crimes,  tho5  they  have  been  involuntary, 
or  proceeding  from  their  natural  conftitution  : 
fuch  as  G  aft  on  of  Orleans ,  who  could  not 
keep  his  hands  from  pilfering,  and  a  certain 
woman  who  was  fubjedt  to  the  fame  vice,  vyhen 
lhe  was  with  child,  and  whofe  children  in¬ 
herited  her  thieving  difpolition  -,  fuch  alfo  as 
the  woman  in  the  fame  province,  who  de¬ 
voured  her  own  hulband  ;  and  that  wretch 
who  murdered  her  own  children,  then  faked 
their  bodies,  and  eat  of  them  every  day  as  of 
a  delicious  morfel  \  as  ths  daughter  likewife 
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of  a  robber  and  cannibal,  who  tho’  fhe  had 
loft  both  her  father  and  mother  when  the  was 
but  a  twelve  month  old,  and  had  been  bred 
up  by  honed  people,  yet  fhe  follow’d  her  fa¬ 
ther’s  profeflion  by  the  time  lire  was  twelve 
years  of  age  ;  not  to  mention  a  great  many 
other  examples  which  every  where  occur  tp 
curious  obfervers,  and  which  ferve  to  prove 
that  there  are  numberlefs  hereditary  vices  as 
well  as  virtues,  which  are  communicated  from 
parents  to  their  children,  in  the  fame  manner 
as  from  nurfes  to  thofe  whom  they  fuckle.  I 
fay  then,  and  I  agree  that  thofe  guilty  crimi¬ 
nals,  for  the  moil  part,  do  not  immediately  feel 
the  heinoufnefs  of  their  addons.  Bulimy ,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  or  in  other  words,  the  canine  appetite 
may  extinquifh  all  inward  reftedlion  ;  this  is 
a  madnefs  which  rages  in  the  domach,  and 
rnuft  be  fatisfied.  But  when  fuch  barbarous 
women  as  thefe  come  to  themfelves,  when  they 
return  to  their  fober  fenfes.  how  then  will  thev 

f 

be  tortured  with  the  flings  of  remorfe,  af¬ 
ter  being  fenfible  that  they  have  murder’d 
what  was  moil  dear  and  precious  to  them  ! 
what  a  dreadful  punifhment  will  then  follow 
a  crime,  which  in  them  was  involuntary,  which 
they  could  not  refill,  and  they  were  not  con- 
fcious  ol  :  but  however  this  will  ferve  as  no 
excufe  in  a  court  of  judice.  Of  thefe  women 
one  of  them  was  broke  on  the  wheel  and  burnt, 
and  another  was  bury’d  alive.  I  am  fenfible 
that  the  interell  of  fociety  requires  all  this  ri¬ 
gour.  But  however  it  is  much  to  be  wifh’d 
that  we  had  none  for  judges,  but  the  mod 
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fkilful  phyficians.  They  alone  could  diftinguifh 
the  guilty,  from  the  innocent.  If  reafon  is  the 
{lave  of  depraved,  or  didradted  fenfe,  how  then 
can  it  be  expedted,  that  at  that  time  it  fhould 
be  governor  ? 

But  fince  guilt  carries  along  with  it  its 
own  punilhment  more  or  lefs  fevere  ;  fmce, 
if  we  had  been  never  fo  long  accudom’d  to 
the  moft  barbarous  addons,  yet  this  could 
not  utterly  extinguish  all  repentance  in  the 
moll  inhuman  hearts  -,  if  men  are  thus  rack'd 
with  the  remembrance  of  their  guilt,  what 
occadon  is  there  then,  to  confound  weak  un- 
derdandings,  and  dartle  their  imagination  with 
the  notion  of  hell,  apparitions,  and  precipices 
of  fire,  that  have  lefs  reality  in  them  than 
thofe  of  Pafchal *  ?  What  occafion  is  there  to 
have  recourfe  to  fabulous  dories,  as  an  ho¬ 
ned  pope  himfelf  frankly  confess'd,  to  add  dill 
more  torture  to  thofe  unhappy  criminals  that 
are  about  to  perifh,  as  if  they  had  not  differ’d 
diffidently  from  the  dings  of  their  own  con- 

*  Either  in  Company ,  or  at  table ,  he  ufed  always  to 
have  a  kind  of  fence  made  of  chairs,  or  fome  body  clofe 
to  his  left  hand,  to  hinder  him  from  feeing  the  frightful 
abyfies,  into  which  he  was  fometimes  afraid  of  falling, 
notwithftanding  he  knew  petfe&ly  well  that  this  was  all 
an  illufion.  What  a  frightful  effedt  of  the  imagination, 
or  of  a  iingular  circulation  in  a  lobe  of  the  brain  !  As 
great  a  man  as  he  was  on  the  one  hand,  on  the  other  he 
was  half  a  fool.  Folly  and  Wifdom  had  each  their  par¬ 
tition,  or  lobe,  feparated  by  a  fey  the.  On  which  fide 
did  he  adhere  fo  fteadily  to  the  gentlemen  o{  Port -Royal? 
This  fait  I  have  met  with  in  an  extradt  of  a  treatife  of 
a  dizzinefs  by  Monfieur  de  la  Met  trie. 

fcience 
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îcience  which  is  their  fir  ft  executioner  ?  I  mean 
not  here  to  lay  that  all  criminals  are  unjuftly 
punifhed  -,  what  I  maintain  is,  that  thole, 
whole  will  has  been  depraved,  and  confcience 
extinguifh’d,  are  fufficiently  punifhed  by  re- 
morfe  when  they  come  to  themfefves,  tho5 
nature  methinks  ought  to  have  exempted 
in  this  cafe  from  remorfe,  thofe  unhappy 
wretches  who  were  dragg’d  along  by  a  fatal 
necefiity. 

The  mifchievous,  the  wicked,  the  ungrate¬ 
ful,  thofe  in  fhort  who  do  not  feel  natural 
fympathy,  tyrannical  princes  unworthy  to  en¬ 
joy  life,  all  thefe  may  take  an  unnatural  pleafure 
in  their  cruelty,  but  ftill  there  will  come  fome 
moments  of  calmnefs  and  reflection,  when  the 
avenging  confcience  roufes  itfelf,  and  becom¬ 
ing  evidence  againft  thofe  criminals,  condemns 
them  to  be  almoft  without  interruption  torn 
to  pieces  by  their  own  hands.  He  who  tor- 
ments  mankind,  becomes  his  own  tormentor  ; 
and  the  miferies,  which  he  himfelf lhall  fuflfer, 
will  be  in  a  juft  proportion  to  thofe,  which  he 
has  been  the  caufe  of  to  others. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  fuch  an  unex- 
preflible  pleafure  in  doing  good,  and  in  re¬ 
taining  a  grateful  fenfe  of  the  good  done  w'O-trs 
by  others  ;  there  is  lo  much  inward  fatisfac- 
tion  in  the  practice  of  virtue,  there  is  fuch 
a  deal  of  contentment,  in  being  benevolent, 
humane,  tender  hearted,  charitable,  compaf- 
fionate  and  generous  (this  one  word  includes 
all  the  virtues)  that  I  cannot  help  thinking 

that 
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that  man  is  fufficiently  punifhed,  who-  has  had 
the  misfortune  not  to  be  bom  virtuous. 

We  were  not  originally  fram’d  to  become 
learned  -,  nay  it  is  perhaps  by  a  fort  of  abufe 
of  our  organized  facilities,  that  we  become 
fo  -,  and  this  too  at  the  expence  of  the  ftate, 
which  fupports  a  number  of  lazy  drones., 
whom  vanity  has  deck’d  with  the  title  of 
philosophers.  Nature  has  created  us  all  to  be 
happy  -,  ali  I  fay  from  the  worm  that  creeps, 
to  the  eagle  that  foars  aloft  in'  the  clouds.  For 
this  reafon  the  has  given  to  all  animals  a  cer¬ 
tain  portion  of  the  law  of  nature,  more  or  ids 
exquifite,  according  to  the  different  organs  of 
each  animal. 

Flow  lliall  we  then  at  prefent  define  the 
law  of  nature  ?  It  is  an  inward  principle, 
which  inftrudts  us  in  what  we  ought  not  to  do 
to  others,  by  putting  us  in  mind  of  what  we 
fhould  not  choofe  to  be  done  to  ourfelves. 
May  I  be  allow’d  to  adjoin  to  this  general  idea, 
that  methinks  this  inward  principle  is  nothing 
but  a  fort  of  fear  or  dread  equally  ufeful  to  the 
whole  fpecies  and  each  individual  ;  for  per¬ 
haps  we  keep  our  hands  from  the  purfes  and 
lives  of  other  men,  in  order  tn at  we  may  the 
better  iecure  our  own  life  and  property  from 
violence  ;  in  this  not  a  little  refembling  thofe 
Jxions  of  chriftianity  who  love  God  out  of 
fear  of  hell,  and  thro’  this  fiavifh  appre- 
henfion  embrace  lo  many  ridiculous  tenets. 

You  fee  then  that  the  law  of  nature  is  no¬ 
thing  but  an  inward  principle  which  belongs 

to 
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to  the  imagination,  as  well  as  all  others,  a- 
mongft  which  we  reckon  thought.  Confe- 
quently  it  fuppofes  neither  education,  nor  re¬ 
velation,  nor  a  law  giver,  at  leaft  it  is  not  to 
be  confounded  with  the  civil  laws,  after  the  ri¬ 
diculous  manner  of  the  divines. 

Mad  Enthufiafts  with  their  arms  may  de- 
ilroy  the  fupporters  of  thefe  truths  ;  but  the 
truths  themfeives  can  never  be  deftroyed. 

I  do  not  here  intend  to  call  in  queftion  the 
exiilence  of  a  fupreme  being  -,  on  the  contrary 
I  am  of  opinion  that  the  greateft  degree  we 
can  have  of  probability  makes  for  this  truth  : 
but  as  this  exigence  does  not  prove  the  ne- 
celîity  of  one  fort  of  worfhip  more  than  ano¬ 
ther,  we  mull  therefore  look  upon  it  as  a  the¬ 
oretical  truth,  which  is  but  of  little  ufe  in  prac¬ 
tice.  As  we  may  therefore  fay,  after  a  deal 
of  experience,  that  religion  does  not  fuppofe 
ftridl  probity,  lo  the  lame  realons  give  us 
foundation  to  think  that  atheifm  does  not  ex¬ 
clude  it. 

Belides  who  knows  but  the  caufe  of  the 
exiilence  of  man,  may  be  in  the  very  exiilence 
itfelf  ?  Perhaps  he  has  been  thrown  by  chance 
upon  fome  fpot  of  the  furface  of  the  earth, 
without  a  polflbility  of  difcovering  why  or 
whence  he  came  ;  and  with  this  knowledge 
only  that  he  mull  live  and  die  \  like  to  thole 
mulhrooms  which  appear  to  day  and  are  gone 
to  morrow,  or  to  thole  flowers  which  fprout 
up  in  ditches,  or  cover  walls. 

Let  us  not  therefore  lofe  ourfelves  in  in¬ 
finity. 
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finity,  fince  we  are  incapable  of  having  the 
leaft  idea  of  it  :  it  is  impoiTible  for  us  to  trace 
the  original  of  things  *  it  is  a  matter  really  in¬ 
different  as  to  our  happinefs,  whether  matter 
has  been  from  all  eternity,  or  was  created  ; 
whether  there  is  or  is  not  a  fupreme  being* 
What  folly  then  is  it  to  torment  onefelf  lb 
much  in  fearching  after  what  is  impoffible  to 
know,  and  which  could  not  add  any  thing  to 
our  prefent  felicity  even  if  we  were  to  gain 
our  point. 

But  fome  will  fay  to  me,  read  the  works  of 
Fenelon ,  Nieuw entity  Abadie ,  Derham ,  Ray% 
&c.  Well,  what  after  reading  them  ?  wherein 
will  they  inftrud  me  ?  or  rather,  wherein  have 
they  inftrudted  me  ?  thele  works  are  nothing 
but  the  tirefome  repetitions  of  enthufiaftick 
writers,  who  only  add  more  and  more  fuftian 
to  each  other,  more  proper  to  ftrengthen  than 
undermine  the  foundations  of  atheifm.  The 
multitude  of  proofs  which  they  colledl  from 
the  beauties  of  nature  difplay’d,  does  not  add 
to  their  flrength.  The  ftru&ure  of  one  finger 
alone,  an  ear,  an  eye,  an  obfervation  of  MaU 
is  able  to  prove  all,  and  certainly  more 
than  Defcartes  or  Mattbrancbe  ;  or  all  the  reft 
proves  nothing.  The  deiftsand  chriftians  too 
ought  to  content  themfelves  with  this  obfer¬ 
vation,  that,  in  the  whole  animal  fyftem,  the 
fame  ends  are  come  at  by  an  infinite  number 
of  different  ways  and  means,  and  all  thefe  the 
moft  exactly  geometrical.  And  what  ftronger 
arms  than  thefe  can  we  make  ufe  of  to  pull 
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down  the  infolence  of  atheifts  ?  it  is  true,  in¬ 
deed,  that  if  my  reafon  is  not  miftaken,  man, 
and  the  whole  univerfe,  feem  to  be  deftin’d 
for  one  and  the  fame  end.  The  fun,  the  air, 
the  water,  the  organization  and  form  of  bodies, 
are  all  rang’d  in  order  in  the  eye,  as  in  a  look- 
ing-glafs,  which  reprefents  to  the  imagination 
the  pictures  of  all  the  objects  painted  there, 
according  to  the  laws  of  vificn,  which  prevail 
amongfl  that  numberlefs  variety  of  particles  or 
corpuicles.  In  the  ftruétùre  of  the  ear,  we 
find  every  where  a  mol  amazing  variety  ; 
and  tho’  the  mechanifm  of  this  organ  is  diffe¬ 
rent  in  man,  as  well  as  in  beads,  birds,  and 
fifhés,  yet  this  does  not  produce  different 
effects.  The  ears  of  all  are  made  with  fuch 
exquifite  mathematical  fkill,  that  they  all 
tend  to  one  and  the  fame  end,  which  is  to 
hear.  Can  chance  then,  fays  the  deift,  be  fo 
admirable  a  geometrician,  thus  at  pleafure  to 
diverfify  the  works  of  the  creation,  of  which 
fome  fuppofe  it  to  be  the  author  ;  and  yet  not¬ 
withstanding  this  variety,  nothing  be  hin¬ 
dered,  nothing  obftru&ed,  but  all  purfue 
the  lame  grand  defign  and  univerfal  end. 
He  goes  on  and  urges  ftill  more  in  defence 
of  his  opinion  -,  he  takes  notice  of  thofe 
parts  which  are  contain’d  in  the  animal  for 
future  purpofes,  fuch  as  the  butterfly  in  the 
caterpillar,  man  in  the  fpermatick  animal¬ 
cule,  a  polypus  entire  in  all  its  parts,  the  valve 
of  the  foramen  ovale ,  the  lungs  to  be  obferv’d 
in  the  foetus,  the  teeth,  tho5  not  vifible  to  the 
naked  eye,  yet  lodg’d  in  their  lockets,  the 
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bones*  which  feeming  to  be  mix’d  Vf  ith  th& 
fluids,  yet  feparate  and  grow  folid  in  the  moil 
unconceivable  manner.  And  as  the  advocates 
for  this  fyflem*  call  into  their  aid  whatever  may 
contribute  to  fupport  it,  and  are  inceflantly 
bringing  proofs  upon  proofs*  they  want  to 
make  every  thing  ferve  to  promote  their  caufe  5 
nay,  even  weaknefs  of  underftanding  itfelf,  in 
fome  particular  cafes.  Behold*  fay  they,  your 
Spinozas*  your  Vaninis,  your  Defbarreaus* 
your  Bodins,  all  of  them  do  more  honour 
than  injury  to  the  caufe  of  deifm  !  no  fooner 
have  thefe  men  been  weak  or  fickly,  but  they 
have  forfaken  their  infidelity  :  And  it  fel- 
dom  happens,  add  they*  that  the  atheift 
does  not  renounce  his  opinion*  when  the 
pafiions  come  to  be  weaken’d  with  the  body 
their  infiniment. 

This  is  then  the  fum  of  all  the  mofl  mate¬ 
rial  proofs  which  can  be  brought  in  favour  of 
a  deity  y  tho’  the  laft  argument  indeed  is  but 
frivolous,  becaufe  thefe  alterations  of  opinion 
are  generally  fhort  and  fudden,  the  mind  ge- 
nerally  refuming  its  former  fentiments,  as 
loon  as  it  has  recover’d  its  proper  vigor,  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  ufual  ftrength  of  the  body.  Here 
let  us  confider  what  the  phvfician  Diderot  has 
faid  in  his  philofophical  thoughts*  a  mofl  noble 
performance,  yet  it  will  not  be  able  to  con» 
vince  a  real  atheift.  What*  indeed,  can  we 
anfwer  to  a  man  who  fays,  ct  We  know  not 

nature  the  fècret  caufes  which  are  hidden 
44  in  her  bofom,  might  have  produced  every 
“  thing.  Examine  the  polypus  of  Trembley  $ 
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44  does  it  not  contain  in  itfelf  the  caufes  of  its 
regeneration  ?  what  an  abfurdity  then  is  it 
“  to  think  that  there  are  phyfical  caufes  for 
<c  which  all  has  been  made,  and  to  which  the 
<c  whole  chain  of  this  vaft  univerfe  has  been 
cc  connected  and  made  fubfervient  ;  and  that 
fi*  there  is  not  one  thing  happens  which  could 
“  have  avoided  being  fo  :  our  ignorance  in 
“  thefe  caufes  being  unfurmountable,  this  has 
<c  even  made  us  have  recourfe  to  a  deity,  who 
“  according  to  fome,  is  not  even  an  ensrationis . 
<c  Thus  when  we  deftroy  chance,  we  do  not 
M  then  prove  the  exiftence  of  a  fupreme  being, 
fince  it  is  poflible  there  may  be  fomething 
elfe  which  is  neither  chance  nor  deity  ;  what 
<c  I  mean  is  nature,  the  fludy  of  which 
4C  will  only  make  infidels,  as  we  find  the 
c<  curious  fearchers  into  nature  generally 
£C  are.” 

The  weight  of  the  whole  univerfe  then,  is 
fo  far  from  crufhing  to  pieces,  that  it  does 
not  in  the  lead  fhake  the  true  atheifl  :  and  all 
thofe  evidences  of  a  creator,  a  thoufand  and 
a  thoufand  times  repeated,  which  are  greatly 
above  the  comprehenfion  of  creatures  like  us, 
are  not  evidences,  however  far  they  may  pufh 
the  argument,  unlefs  it  is  to  the  aritipirrhoni- 
ans,  or  to  thofe  who  put  fo  much  confidence 
in  their  reafon,  as  to  imagine  themfelves  able 
to  form  a  judgment  on  certain  appearances, 
in  oppofition  to  which  you  fee  atheifts  are  able 
to  bring  others  quite  contradictory,  and  per¬ 
haps  as  ftrong.  For  if  weliflen  a  little  more  to 
what  naturalifls  fay,  they  will  tell  us,  that  the 
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fame  caufes  which  have  conipir’d,  as  it  were 
by  chance-medley,  to  form  a  looking-glafs  in 
the  hands  of  the  chemift,  have,  in  like  manner, 
contributed  to  create  pure  water  in  the  hands 
of  nature,  which  ferves  as  a  mirrour  to  the 
fimple  fhepherdefs  %  they  will  tell  you  too, 
that  the  fame  motion  which  upholds  and  pre- 
ferves  the  world,  was  likewife  able  to  give  it 
a  being  ;  that  every  body  has  taken  the  place 
aftign’d  to  it  by  nature  ;  that  the  air  ençom- 
paffes  the  earth  for  the  fame  reafon  ;  that  iron 
and  other  metals,  become  the  workmanfhip  of 
its  intrails  ;  that  the  fun  is  as  much  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  nature  as  electricity  ;  that  it  was  no 
more  made  to  give  warmth  to  the  earth  and 
its  inhabitants,  which  fornetimes  it  burns,  than 
the  rain  was  form'd  to  make  the  fruits  of  the 
earth  to  bloffom,  which  are  frequently  fpoiled 
thereby  ;  that  the  mirrour  and  water  were 
no  more  made  to  fee  ourfelves  in  them, 
than  other  polifh’d  bodies  which  have  the 
fame  property  -,  that  the  eye  is,  in  reality,  a 
fort  of  peep-hole,  thro’  which  the  foul  can 
view  the  images  of  objects,  according  as 
they  are  reprefented  from  different  bodies  ; 
but  that  it  cannot  be  demonftrated  that  this 
organ  has  been  fram’d  on  purpofe  for  this  par¬ 
ticular  ufe,  nor  exprefsly  ordain’d  to  be  plac’d 
in  any  particular  fituation  :  and  in  fhort  that 
Lucretius ,  doClor  Lamy ,  and  the  reft  of  the 
modern  as  well  as  antient  Epicureans,  were  in 
the  right  when  they  maintain’d,  that  the  eye 
fees  for  no  other  reafon  but  becaule  it  is  orga¬ 
nized,  and  placed  as  it  is  3  that  when  once  the 
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rules  of  motion  were  determin’d,  which  na¬ 
ture  was  to  obferve  in  the  generation  and  pro¬ 
duction  of  bodies,  then  it  was  impoffible  that 
this  wonderful  organ  could  be  organized  or 
placed  in  a  different  manner  than  it  is. 

Thefe  are  the  proofs  advanc’d  pro  and  con  ; 
this  is  the  fum  of  all  the  important  arguments 
which  have  fo  long  divided  our  philofophers. 
As  for  my  own  fhare,  I  take  no  part  in  the 
difpute. 

Non  n  oft  rum  inter  vos  tant  as  comporter  e  lit  es. 

This  is  what  I  faid  to  a  French  gentleman,  one 
of  my  friends,  as  openly  profefs’d  a  pyrrhonifl 
as  myfelf  -,  a  man  of  very  great  merit,  and 
worthy  of  a  better  fate.  Tie  gave  me  a  very 
remarkable  anfwer  upon  this  fubjedt  :  certain 
it  is,  faid  he,  that  the  arguments  which  are 
advanced  on  each  fide  of  the  queflion,  ought 
not  to  diflurb  the  foul  of  a  philofopher,  who 
fees  that  there  can  be  nothing  demonftrated 
with  clearnefs  fufficient  to  gain  his  ailent  -, 
and  no  fooner  are  proofs  brought  on  one  fide, 
but  they  are  immediately  deflroy’d  by  others 
from  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  queflion.  In  the 
mean  time,  laid  he,  mankind  can  never  be 
efleem’d  happy,  unlefs  they  be  atheifls.  Let 
us  fee  what  were  the  arguments  of  this  impi¬ 
ous  man.  If  atheifm,  continued  he,  was 
univerfally  diffus’d,  then  all  the  different 
branches  of  religion  would  be  rooted  out,  and 
utterly  deflroy’d.  Then  farewell  to  all  holy 
wars,  farewell  to  all  the  terrible  fokiiers  of 
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religion  -,  nature  being  as  it  were  tainted 
with  the  facred  poifon,  would  then  refume 
its  rights,  and  purity  everywhere.  Happy 
mortals,  being  then  deaf  to  every  other 
vice,  would  entirely  follow  the  pure  dic¬ 
tates  of  their  own  individual  nature,  which 
we  cannot  defpife  with  impunity,  and  which 
alone  lead  us  to  happinefs  in  the  pleafing 
paths  of  virtue. 

Such  is  the  law  of  nature,  and  whoever  obr 
ferves  it  ftridtly,  is  a  man  of  honefty,  and  de¬ 
fences  the  efteem  and  confidence  of  mankind  ; 
but  whoever  fwerves  from  it,  and  affedts  an 
outward  fhew  of  fome  other  religion,  is  an 
impoftor  as  well  as  a  hypocrite,  whom  I  en¬ 
tirely  diftruft. 

After  what  has  been  faid,  let  the  giddy 
multitude  think  otherway s  :  let  them  affirm 
that  honefty  itfelf  muft  fooner  be  facri- 
he’d,  than  we  fhould  withdraw  our  belief  of 
revelation  :  in  a  word,,  that  we  muft  have  ano¬ 
ther  religion  than  that  of  nature,  let  it  be 
what  it  will.  What  mifery  !  what  pity!  how- 
high  is  the  opinion  of  every  one  for  that 
particular  religion  which  he  has  embraced  !  We 
court  not  here  the  applaufe  of  the  vulgar.  He 
who  rears  up  in  his  own  mind  altars  to  fuper- 
flition,  is  born  to  worffiip  idols,  and  was  not  de- 
fign’d  to  feel  the  force  and  energy  of  true  virtue. 

But  fince  all  the  faculties  of  the  foul  depend 
fo  much  upon  the  proper  organization  of  the 
brain,  and  of  the  whole  body,  that  they  appear 
evidently  to  be  nothing  but  this  organization 
itfelf*,  we  may  well  call  it  an  enlighten’d 
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machine.  For  in  fhort,  tho’  man  alone  had  re¬ 
ceiv’d  the  law  of  nature,  would  he,  for  this 
reàfon,  be  lefs  a  machine  ?  Some  more 
wheels,  fome  more  fprings,  than  are  found  in 
other  animals  the  moft  perfedk  -,  the  brain 
in  proportion  feated  more  near  the  heart,  and 
confequently  receiving  more  blood  ;  the 
fame  reàfon  likewife  given  ;  in  fine,  fome 
unknown  caufe  or  another  might  have 
produc’d  this  confcience  which  has  fuch  de¬ 
licacy  and  exquifite  feeling,  that  remorfe  as 
foreign  to  matter  as  thought  -,  in  a  word,  all 
that  difference  or  diftinbtion  which  is  here  fup- 
pos’d.  Will  organization  ferve  all  thefe  pur- 
pofes  ?  yes,  I  fay  once  more,  it  will  :  fince 
thought  evidently  unfolds  itfelf  with  the  or¬ 
gans,  why  may  we  not  allow  that  matter,  of 
which  they  are  compos’d,  to  be  likewife  fuf- 
ceptible  of  remorfe,  when  once  it  has  by  time 
acquir’d  the  power  of  feeling? 

The  foul  then,  is  nothing  but  an  empty 
term,  of  which  we  have  no  idea,  and  which  a 
man  of  a  right  underftanding  ought  to  make 
ufe  of,  only  to  exprefs  that  part  which  thinks 
in  us.  The  leaft  principle  of  motion  being 
granted,  then  animated  bodies  will  have  all 
that’s  requifite  to  make  them  move,  feel,  think, 
repent,  in  a  word,  enough  to  lead  them  into 
all  the  phyfical  and  moral  confequences  which 
depend  thereon. 

We  want  nothing  to  be  granted  upon  fup- 
pofition  alone.  Thofe  who  may  think  that 
we  have  not  yet  remov’d  all  the  difficulties 
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which  lie  in  our  way,  fhall  have  ftill  ftronger 
proofs  to  fatisfy  their  doubtful  minds. 

1.  The  bodies  of  all  animals  undergo  a  fort 
of  palpitation  after  death,  the  longer  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  the  animal  grows  colder,  and 
breathes  lefs,  Tortoifes,  lizards,  ferpents,  fdV. 
atteft  the  truth  of  this  obfervation. 

2.  The  rnufcles,  the’  ieparated  from  the 
body,  yet  fiirink  when  you  prick  them. 

3.  The  intrails  of  animals  prefervc  the  peri- 
ftaltic  or  vermicular  motion  for  a  confidera- 
ble  fpace  of  time. 

4.  A  fimple  injedlion  of  Warm  water  re¬ 
animates  the  heart  and  rnufcles,  according  to 
Cowper. 

5.  The  heart  of  a  frog  expos’d  to  the  fun, 
efpecially  on  a  table,  or  a  warm  plate,  will 
move  for  an  hour  or  more,  after  it  has  been 
taken  out  of  the  body.  If  the  motion  feems 
to  be  irrecoverably  loft,  you  need  only  prick 
the  heart,  and  that  hollow  tnufcle  will  again 
move.  Harvey  has  made  the  fame  obferva¬ 
tion  upon  toads. 

6.  My  lord  Bacon  in  his  trêatife  call’d  Sylva 
Sylvarum ,  mentions  a  man  convided  of  treafon, 
who  was  cut  up  alive,  and  his  heart  being 
thrown  into  warm  water,  leap’d  feverai  times, 
always  lefs  high,  at  the  perpendicular  diftance 
of  two  feet. 

7.  Take  a  chick  as  yet  in  the  egg,  tear  out 
the  heart,  and  you  will  fee  the  fame  phæno- 
mena,  or  fuch  as  differ  but  very  little.  The 
heat  alone  of  breath  revives  an  animal  ready 
to  expire  in  the  air-pump. 
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Thefe  experiments  for  which  we  are  indebted 
to  Boyle  and  S  teno^  are  like  wife  to  be  feeri  in 
pidgeons,  dogs,  and  rabbets*  the  very  pie¬ 
ces  of  whofe  heart  move  as  well  as  the  entire 
heart  itfelf.  We  may  obferve  alfo  the  fame 
motion  in  the  intrails  of  a  mole  when  torn  out. 

8.  The  caterpillar,  the  worm,  the  fpider, 
the  fly,  and  the  eel  afford  us  likewife  the 
fame  obfervation  -,  and  the  motion  of  the  parts 
cut  off  encreafes  in  the  warm  water,  becaufe 
of  the  heat  which  is  in  the  water. 

9.  A  drunken  foldier  with  a  ftroke  of  his 
cutlafs  cut  off  the  head  of  a  turky.  The 
creature  flood  flill,  afterwards  walk’d*  and 
then  ran  ;  but  happening  to  dafh  itfelf  againft 
a  wall  which  was  in  its  way,  it  turn’d  ffiorty 
and  clapping  its  wings,  continued  to  run  for 
fome  time,  till  at  lafl  it  fell.  The  turkey  being 
extended  upon  the  ground,  all  the  mufcles 
flill  mov’d.  This  is  what  I  myfelf  have  feen? 
and  we  may  eafily  difcover  the  fame  obferva- 
tions  in  little  cats  or  dogs,  when  their  heads 
are  cut  off. 

10.  The  polypufes  do  flill  more  than  flievr 
motion,  after  they  are  cut  to  pieces  -,  they 
fpring  up  again  into  life,  and  in  the  fpace  of 
eight  days,  there  arifes  a  production  of  as 
many  animals  as  the  pieces  into  which  they 
were  divided.  I  am  diffatisfied  with  the  fyf- 
tem  of  naturalifls  concerning  generation,  or 
I  fhould  rather  fay,  I  am  pleas’d  with  it* 
fince  by  it  I  am  inflruCled,  that  I  ought  not 
to  draw  general  conclufions  even  from  the 
moft  evident  and  decifive  experiments, 
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Here  then  are  a  number  of  fads,  even  more 
than  are  requifite,  to  give  us  the  moft  unde¬ 
niable  proofs  that  every  fibre,  that  the  minuted 
parts  of  organized  bodies,  are  put  into  mo¬ 
tion  by  a  principle  inherent  in  themfelves;  nor 
does  their  adlion  depend  upon  the  nerves,  as 
if  they  were  voluntary  motions,  becaufe  thefe 
motions,  the  fubjed  of  our  prefent  enquiry, 
are  performed  whilil  the  parts  in  which  they 
happen,  have  no  communication  with  the  ge¬ 
neral  circulation.  Since  this  inward  power 
fhews  itfelf  fo  remarkably  even  in  feparated 
parts  of  the  fibres,  it  follows  that  the  heart, 
which  is  a  compofition  of  fibres  moil  curioufiy 
interwoven,  muil  have  the  fame  property. 
Bacon* s  hiftory  was  not  necefiary  to  perfuade 
me  of  the  truth  of  this.  It  was  an  eafy  matter 
to  form  my  judgment,  from  the  exad  analogy 
of  the  human  heart,  with  that  of  other  animals  *, 
and  likewife  from  the  bulk  of  the  human 
heart  itfelf,  in  which  this  motion  being  {lifted 
or  confin’d,  cannot  be  perceived  j  and  in  fine, 
becaufe  all  the  vefiels  become  cold  and  collaps’d 
in  dead  bodies.  If  diiTedions  were  to  be  made 
upon  the  bodies  of  executed  criminals,  while 
they  were  yet  warm,  then  we  fhould  fee  the 
fame  motions  in  the  heart,  which  we  obferve 
in  the  mufcles  of  the  faces  of  perfons  who 
have  been  beheaded. 

Such  is  the  nature  of  this  principle,  which 
moves  whole  bodies,  as  well  as  the  feparated 
parts,  that  it  produces  no  irregular  motions, 
as  fome  have  imagined,  but  preferves  the  ut- 
moft  regularity,  both  in  animals  which  are 
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entire,  and  retain  vital  warmth,  as  well  as 
amongft  thofe  which  are  cold,  and  imper¬ 
fect.  Our  antagonifts  then,  can  have  nothing 
to  lay  hold  of,  unlefs  perhaps  they  take  upon 
them  to  deny  the  truth  of  numberlefs  faCts, 
which  any  one  may  eafily  fee  confirm’d  by 
experience. 

If  any  one  alks  me  where  this  innate  power 
of  the  body  is  feated  :  I  anfwer  that  it  has  its 
refidence  in  what  the  ancients  call’d  parenchy¬ 
ma  ;  that  is  to  fay  in  the  proper  fubftance  of 
the  parts,  abftraCting  from  the  veins,  the 
arteries,  the  nerves,  in  a  word  from  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  whole  body  ;  and  that 
confequently  every  individual  part  contains 
within  itfelf  fp rings  more  or  lefs  lively, 
properly  fuited  to  the  occafion  there  is  for 
them. 

Let  us  enter  into  a  fort  of  detail  of  thofe 
fprings  which  move  the  human  machine  -,  ’tis 
from  thefe  that  all  the  vital,  animal,  natural, 
and  mechanical  motions  proceed.  Is  it  not  by 
a  certain  mechanifm  that  the  body  retires  and 
Ih rinks,  when  frighten’d  at  the  fight  of  an 
unexpected  precipice  ?  That  the  eyelids  wink 
when  threaten’d  with  a  blow  ?  that  the  pupil 
of  the  eye,  in  broad  day-light,  contracts  it¬ 
felf  to  preferve  the  retina,  and  in  dark  nefs, 
dilates  itfelf  the  better  to  fee  objeCts  ?  Is 
it  not  by  a  fort  of  mechanifm  that  the  pores 
of  the  body  fhut  themfelves  up  in  winter,  to 
prevent  the  codd  from  penetrating  into  the 
vefiels  ?  That  the  Stomach  rifes,  when  pro¬ 
voked  by  poifon,  by  a  certain  quantity  of 
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opium,  and  by  all  forts  of  emetics,  &c.  ? 
That  the  heart,  the  arteries,  and  mufcles 
hare  the  fame  contraction  when  we  are  afieep, 
as  when  awake  ?  That  the  lungs  perform  the 
office  of  a  pair  of  bellows  continually  in  mo¬ 
tion  ?  Is  it  not  by  the  fame  fort  of  mechanifm, 
that  the  fphiniïer  veficæ^  of  the  reffuminteftinum , 
&c.  all  perform  their  operations  ?  That  the 
heart  has  a  flronger  contraction  than  any  other 
mufcle  ?  That  the  erecting  mufcles  make  a 
man’s  yard  Hand,  as  may  be  feen  likewife 
amongft  quadrupeds,  and  even  in  an  infant 
when  this  part  is  ever  fo  little  irritated  ?  And 
this  by  the  by,  proves  that  there  is  a  parti» 
cular  fpring  in  this  member,  as  yet,  but  little 
underflood,  which  produces  effects  that  have 
not  been  thoroughly  explained,  notwithftand- 
ing  all  the  boated  infight  into  anatomy. 

I  fhall  not  confider  further  thofe  inferiour 
fprings  or  principles,  which  are  known  to 
every  body.  But  there  is  another  more  pure 
and  more  fine,  which  infufes  life  into  all  the 
reft.  ’Tis  this  which  is  the  fource  of  all 
qur  fentiments,  of  all  our  pleafures,  paf- 
fions,  and  thoughts  ;  for  the  brain  has  its 
proper  mufcles  for  thinking,  as  well  as  the 
legs  have  theirs  for  walking.  I  mean  that 
invigorating  and  impetuous  principle  which 
Hypocrates  calls  (the  foul ).  This  prin¬ 

ciple  exifts,  and  is  feated  in  the  brain  at  the 
origin  of  the  nerves,  by  means  of  which 
It  exercifes  its  dominion  over  the  whole  body. 
By  this  is  explain’d,  whatever  is  capable  of 
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explanation,  even  the  furprizing  effects  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  a  diftemper’d  imagination. 

But  that  we  may  not  be  at  a  lofs  amidft  an 
abundance  and  copiouinefs  which  we  do  not 
well  underftand,  we  fhall  confine  ourfelves  to 
a  fmall  number  of  queftions  and  refledtions. 

Why  does  the  fight,  nay  the  very  thinking 
of  a  fine  woman,  raife  in  us  particular  mo¬ 
tions  and  defires  ?  Does  what  happens  at  this 
juncture  in  certain  organs,  proceed  from 
the  nature  of  the  organs  themfelves?  Not  at 
all,  but  from  that  communication  and  kind  of 
fympathy  which  thefe  mufcles  have  with  the 
imagination.  The  firft  fpring  or  principle  is 
excited  by  what  the  ancients  call  the  bene  placi- 
tum ,  or  the  image  of  beauty,  which  rouzes 
another  fpring  that  lay  dormant  when  the 
imagination  awaked  it  :  And  how  can  this 
be,  if  it  is  not  owing  to  the  tumult  and 
diforder  of  the  blood  and  fpirits,  which  flow 
with  prodigious  lwiftnefs,  and  diftend  the 
cavernous  bodies? 

Since  there  are  evident  communications 
betwixt  the  mother  and  the  infant*,  and  it  is 
almoft  impoiïible  to  deny  the  faéfs  produced 
by  Tulpius  and  other  authors  of  equal  credit 
with  him,  we  will  therefore  believe  that  it  is 
by  the  fame  means  that  the  foetus  feels  the 
force  of  the  mother’s  'imagination,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  foft  wax  receives  all  fort 
of  impreffions  ;  and  that  the  fame  traces,  or 

*  At  leaft  by  means  of  the  veffels.  And  are  we  fure 
that  there  is  none  bv  the  nerves  ? 
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longings  of  the  mother,  may  be  imprinted 
on  the  foetus,  tho*  this  cannot  be  comprehend¬ 
ed  notwithftanding  all  that  has  been  faid 
to  the  contrary  by  Blondel  and  his  adherents, 
Thus  we  repair  the  honour  of  Father  Malle - 
hr  anche ,  who  has  been  much  rallied  for  his 
credulity,  by  authors  who  have  not  enquired 
fufficiently  into  nature,  and  who  had  a  mind 
to  make  it  entirely  conformable  to  their  own 
ideas. 

Let  us  view  the  piélure  of  the  famous  Mr. 
Pope,  whom  at  lead  we  may  call  the  Englijh 
Voltaire.  The  efforts  and  nerves  of  his  genius 
are  ilrongly  reprefented  in  his  phyfiogno- 
my  ,  it  feems  to  be  ail  in  a  fort  of  convul- 
fjon  ^  his  eyes  feem  ready  to  ft  art  from  their 
orbit,  his  eye-brows  raife  themfelves  with 
the  muffles  of  his  forehead.  Why  ail  this  ? 
*tisbecaufe  the  fource  of  the  nerves  is,  as  if 
It  were  in  labour,  and  the  whole  body,  if  I 
may  fo  fay,  feels  the  pangs  of  a  painful  de¬ 
livery.  If  there  is  not  an  inward  cord  which 
thus  forcibly  pulls  thofe  without,  how  can 
we  account  for  thefe  furprizing  phænomena  ? 
In  order  to  explain  all  this,  if  we  admit  a 
foul,  this  in  effect  would  be  the  fame  as 
if  we  were  to  call  in  the  operation  of  the  holy 
ghoft. 

If  that  which  thinks  in  my  brain  is  not  a 
real  part  of  that  organ,  and  confequentiy 
of  the  whole  body,  why,  when  repofed  in  bed 
I  form  in  my  mind  the  plan  of  fome  work, 
or  am  engag*d  in  fome  abftradt  piece  of 
reafoning  -,  why  then  I  fay,  is  the  blood 
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heated  ?  Why  does  the  fever  of  my  mind 
fpread  itfelf  into  my  veins  ?  Put  this  queflion 
to  your  great  wits,  to  your  poets,  to  thofe 
who  feel  the  beauty  of  a  fentiment  that  is  fine 
and  properly  exprefs’d,  or  thofe  who  are  ad¬ 
mirers  of  delicate  tafte, who  are  in  raptures  wheii 
they  behold  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  per¬ 
fectly  tranfported  with  the  native  charms  of 
truth  and  virtue!  When  you  fee  the  enthu- 
fiafm  of  thefe  perfons,  and  when  they  them- 
felves  declare  to  you  what  they  have  felt, 
then  when  you  may  the  better  trace  out 
the  caufe  by  the  effe&s  :  By  this  harmony  or 
agreement  which  one  anatom  id  alone  (Bo- 
relli)  underftood  better  than  all  the  follow¬ 
ers  of  Leibnitz ,  you  will  underftand  the 
material  unity  of  man.  For  in  ihort  fince 
too  great  an  extenfion  of  the  nerves  caufes 
pain,  and  raifes  a  fever,  by  which  the  mind 
is  thrown  into  diforder,  and  becomes  deli¬ 
rious  alternately  -,  fince  in  its  turn  the  mind, 
when  too  much  agitated,  communicates 
the  diforder  to  the  body,  and  kindles  that 
con  fuming  fire  which  carried  off  Bayle  at  an 
age  fo  little  advanced  ;  fince  fuch  a  fenfation 
makes  me  wifh  for,  and  raifes  in  me  the 
moft  ardent  defires  of  what  perhaps  I  did 
not  fo  much  as  think  of  the  minute  before; 
fince  certain  traces  of  the  brain  likewife 
excite  the  fame  itching,  and  create  the 
fame  inclinations  ;  why  fhould  we  make 
a  difference,  or  endeavour  to  make  two 
things  of  what  is  apparently  but  one  ?  It  is 
ridiculous  to  exclaim  againft  the  domi¬ 
nion 
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nion  of  the  will.  For  one  order  which  it 
gives,  a  hundred  times  does  it  come  under 
the  yoke.  And  where  is  the  wonder  that  the 
body  when  in  health  fhould  be  fubfervient, 
for  how  can  it  refill  that  torrent  of  blood, 
and  all  thofe  fpirits  which  are  ready  to  force 
obedience,  the  will  having  for  its  minifters 
an  invifible  army  of  fluids,  always  ready  to 
receive  its  orders,  and  as  quick  as  lightening 
in  the  execution  of  them!  But  as  it  is  by  the 
nerves  that  the  power  of  the  will  is  exer¬ 
cis’d,  fo  is  it  likewife  by  them  that  it  is  of¬ 
tentimes  check’d.  Can  the  highefl  efforts 
of  the  will  alone,  bring  aid  to  the  exhaufled 
new  married  lover,  or  the  greatefl  warmth 
of  defire  bring  back  his  fallen  vigour  ?  A- 
lasl  they  will  be  of  no  fervice  j  nay,  at  this 
time  the  will  muflfuffer  the  firft  punifhment, 
becaufe  at  fuch  a  juncture,  it  cannot  avoid 
wifhing  to  have  a  gratification  of  its  pleafure. 
What  I  have  already  faid  about  the  palfy, 
&c.  may  be  likewife  underflood  here. 

Do  the  effects  of  the  jaundice  furprize 
you  !  Do  not  you  know  that  the  colour 
of  bodies  appears  to  be  the  fame  as  that  of  the 
glafs  thro9  which  you  look  at  them  ?  And 
do  not  you  know  that  according  to  the  co¬ 
lour  of  the  humours,  fuch  is  that  of  the  ob» 
jedts,  at  leaft  with  refpedl  to  us,  who  are  the 
vain  fport  of  numberlefs  illufions*  But  take 
away  this  colour  from  the  aqueous  humour 
of  the  eye,  let  the  bile  run  in  its  proper 
channel,  then  the  foul  will  have  different 
eyes,  nor  will  every  objedt  appear  as  before, 
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to  be  ting’d  with  yellow.  Is  it  not  in  the  fame 
manner  by  couching  the  cataract,  or  by  inject¬ 
ing  Euftacbius*  s  tube,  that  fight  is  reftor’d 
to  the  blind,  and  hearing  to  the  deaf.  How 
many  are  there  who  perhaps  have  only  been 
mere  quacks  in.  the  ages  of  ignorance,  who 
yet  have  had  the  fame  of  having  perform’d 
the  greated  wonders  !  The  foul,  and  the  will 
tho’  powerful,  cannot  aCt,  but  as  the  difpoii- 
tions  of  the  body  permit;  nay,  our  very  tades 
become  different  by  the  force  of  a  fever,  or 
the  effets  of  age!  Need  we  be  furpriz’d  then 
that  philolophers  have  always  principally  re¬ 
garded  the  health  of  the  body,  as  the  only 
way  to  preferve  that  of  the  foul?  Is  there 
any  wonder  that  Pythagoras  fhould  be  fo  care¬ 
ful  in  ordering  the  diet,  or  that  Plato  fhould 
ffriclly  forbid  the  ufe  of  wine  ?  It  is  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  the  moff  judicious  phyficians  that  a 
proper  regimen  for  the  body  is  the  firft  thing 
that  ought  to  be  fettled,  when  we  intend  to 
form  the  mind,  and  implant  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  truth  and  virtue,  both  which  are 
nothing  but  empty  found  when  the  body  is 
indifpofed  and  the  fenfes  in  a  tumult  !  If 
we  do  not  follow  the  healthful  precepts  of 
Hygienus ,  what  will  all  the  fine  moral  in- 
ffruclions  of  EpiPieius ,  Socrates  and  Plato 
fignify  ?  The  fined  morality  will  avail  nothing 
to  one  whom  nature  has  not  furnifhed  with 
temperance,  which  is  thefource  of  all  virtues, 
as  intemperance  is  of  all  vices. 

Need  l  fay  any  more,  (vdiy  indeed  fhould 
I  go  further  to  iole  mvfblf  in  the  hidcrv  of 
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the  paflions,  all  which  are  comprehended  in 
■what  Hippocrates  calls  VJ  OÇfACtjV.  )  Is  there  any  fur¬ 
ther  occafion,  to  prove  that  man  is  hut  an 
animal,  made  up  of  a  number  of  fprings, 
which  are  all  put  in  motion  by  each  other  *, 
and  yet  we  cannot  tell  to  which  part  of  the 
human  ftrudture  nature  firft  fet  her  hand. 
If  thefe  fprings  differ  amongft  themfelves, 
this  arifes  from  their  particular  fituation, 
from  their  different  degrees;  of  ftrength,  and 
not  from  their  nature  ;  confequently  the  foul 
is  only  the  firft  principle  of  mofiÔn,  or  a 
lenfible  material  part  of  t he  brain,  which  we 
may  certainly  look  upon  as  the  original 
fpring  of  the  whole  machine,  which  influences 
the  reft,  and  appears  to  have  been  firft 
form’d,  fo  that  all  the  other  fprings  feem  to 
derive  their  motions  from  thence,  as  we  may 
eaflly  perceive  from  fome  obfervations  I  fhall 
make  and  which  have  been  made  upon  many 
different  emhrios. 

The  vibration,  refembling  that  of  a 
pendulum,  which  is  natural,  which  is  pro¬ 
per  to  our  machine,  and  with  which  every 
fibre,  or  fibrous  element  is  endowed,  cannot 
always  exercife  itfelf.  It  muft  be  renewed  in 
proportion  as  it  fpends  itfelf  ;  when  languifh- 
ing  it  muff  have  a  frefh  fupply  of  ftrength, 
and  the  celerity  of  its  motion  muft  be  like- 
wife  check’d  when  hurry’d  on  by  an  excefs 
of  force  and  vigour.  In  this  alone  confifts 
the  art  of  true  phyfic. 

The  body  may  be  confider’d  as  a  dock, 
and  the  frefti  chyle  we  may  look  upon  as  the 
former  of  that  clock.  The  firft  bufinefs  of 
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nature  upon  the  entrance  of  the  chyle  into 
the  blood,  istoraife  a  fort  of  fever,  which 
the  chemifts  (who  dream  of  nothing  but  fur¬ 
naces)  take  to  be  a  fermentation.  This  fever 
caufes  a  greater  filtration  of  the  fpirits,  which 
are  about  to  animate  the  mufcles  and  the 
heart,  as  if  they  had  been  fent  out  on  purpofe 
by  the  order  of  the  will. 

Thefe  are  the  caufes  and  principles  of  life, 
which  fometimes  for  the  fpace  of  a  hundred 
years  keep  up  a  continual  motion  equally  ne- 
ceflary  to  the  folids  as  well  as  fluids  of  the 
body.  But  who  can  pretend  to  affirm  whe¬ 
ther  the  folids  or  fluids  contribute  moft  to 
this  animal  mechanifm.  All  we  know  is, 
that  the  addon  of  the  former,  if  unaflifted  by 
the  latter,  would  immediately  be  utterly 
extinguifhed.  The  fluids,  by  the  rapidity 
of  their  motion  rouze  and  preferve  the  elafti- 
city  of  the  veflels,  upon  which  their  circula¬ 
tion  depends.  Hence  it  happens,  that  after 
inftantaneous  death,  the  natural  fpring  of 
every  fubftance  is  more  or  lefs  flrong  in 
proportion  to  the  remains  of  life.  So  true 
it  is,  that  this  addve  force  of  the  animal 
parts  may  be  preferv’d  and  encreas’d  by  the 
circulation,  but  does  not  depend  upon  it, 
fince  it  often  leaves  the  member  or  orcran 

O 

when  entire,  as  we  may  often  fee. 

I  am  not  ignorant  that  this  opinion  has 
not  been  reli fil’d  by  all  the  learned,  and  that 
Staahl  in  particular  has  very  much  contemn’d 
it.  This  great  chemifl:  would  perfuade  us 
that  the  foul  alone  is  the  caufe  of  all  our  mo- 
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tions*  But  this  is  rather  to  fpeak  after  the 
manner  of  an  enthufiafl,  than  a  philofopher. 

In  order  to  overthrow  this  hypothecs,  I 
ihall  not  have  recourfe  to  fo  many  arguments 
as  others  before  me  have  done.  We  need 
only  caft  our  eyes  upon  one  who  plays  on  the 
violin.  What  pliantnefs,  what  agility  in  his 
lingers!  the  motion  is  fo  quick,  that  there 
hardly  appears  to  be  any  fucceffion  !  Now  I 
entreat  the  adherents  of  Staah /,  who  pretend 
fo  thoroughly  to  underfland  the  powers  and 
faculties  of  the  human  foul,  or  rather  I  de¬ 
fy  them  to  fhew  me  how  it  is  pofîibîe  that 
the  foul  can  fo  quickly  bring  about  fuch  a 
variety  of  motions,  which  are  perform’d  at 
fuch  a  diftance  from  it,  and  in  fo  many  dif-  ’ 
ferent  places.  This  would  be  fuppofmg  one 
who  plays  on  the  dure  to  be  able  to  found 
harmonious  notes  thro9  holes,  with  which  he 
is  unacquainted,  and  is  uncapable  to  apply 
his  fingers  properly  to. 

But  with ‘the  Poet,  we  may  fay,  that 
every  body  has  not  the  advantage  of  going 
to  Corinth .  And  why  might,  not  Stâahl  be 
more  favour’d  by  nature  in  the  quality  of  a 
man,  than  in  that  of  a  chymift  or  practi¬ 
tioner?  This  happy  mortal  rauft  have  re¬ 
ceived  a  foul  different  from  that  of  the  reil 
of  mankind  ,  an  abfolute  foul,  which  is  not 
content  with  fome  fhare  of  empire  over  the 
mufcles  fubfervient  to  voluntary  motion,  but 
holds  with  eafe  the  reins  of  all  thofe  of  the 
body,  and  is  able  to  flop,  check,  or  ilacken 
theip  at  pleafure.  With  a  miff  refs  fo  defpo- 
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tic,  who  guides  the  pulfation  of, the  heart, 
and  has  the  laws  of  circulation  in  her  hands, 
there  could  be  no  fever  furely,  no  pain,  no 
weaknefs,  no  fhameful  impotence,  nor  tor¬ 
menting  priapifm.  Let  the  foul  give  the 
word  of  command,  then  immediately  the 
fprings  will  be  put  in  addon,  and  be  bent 
or  flacken’d  accordingly.  But  how  come 
thofe  in  the  machine  of  Staahl  to  be  fo  foon 
out  of  order  ?  He  who  has  within  him  fogreat 
a  phyfician,-  ought  furely  to  be  immortal. 

RutStaahl  is  not  the  only  perfon  who  has  re¬ 
jected  this  vibrating  principle  in  organized 
bodies.  Men  of  greater  genius  have  not  made 
ufe  of  it  in  accounting  for  the  adion  of  the 
heart,  the  eredion  of  the  Penis ,  &c.  We  need 
only  read  Boerbaave’s  phyfical  inflitutions  to 
fee  what  miftaken,  laborious  fyftems,  this 
great  man  has  been  oblig’d  to  form,  by  the 
dint  of  his  powerful  genius,  and  all  this  be- 
caufe  he  would  not  admit  that  principle 
which  ftrikes  fo  forcibly  upon  all  bodies. 

IVillis  and  Perrault ,  geniufes  of  a  lower 
clafs,  but  indefatigable  obfervers  of  nature, 
which  the  famous  profeffor  of  Leyden  has 
known  only,  as  it  were  by  fécond  hand  ; 
feem  rather  to  fuppofe  the  foul  diffus’d  thro’ 
the  whole  body,  than  admit  according  to  the 
principle  which  we  maintain.  But  this  hypo  - 
thefis,  which  Virgil  and  all  the  Epicureans  em¬ 
braced,  and  which  the  ftory  of  the  Polypus  at 
firft  fight,  feems  to  confirm  the  motions  that 
out- live  the  fubject  to  which  they  belong, 
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come  from  iome  remainder  of  the  foul 
which  preferves  the  contracted  parts,  tho’  they 
are  no  more  acted  upon  by  the  blood  and  fpirits. 
Whence  we  may  perceive,  that  thefe  authors, 
whofe  valuable  works  eclipfe  all  the  empty  fa¬ 
bles  of  philofophers,  err  after  the  fame  manner 
as  thole  who  give  to  matter  the  power  of  think¬ 
ing  *  I  mean,  they  exprefs  themfelves  in  terms 
which  are  either  ambiguous,  or  have  no  mean¬ 
ing  at  all.  In  reality,  what  means  this  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  foul,  if  it  is  not  that  moving 
principle  maintain’d  by  the  followers  of  Leib¬ 
nitz ,  the  idea  of  which  is  badly  convey’d  by 
this  expreffion  ;  tho’  Perrault  has  truly  feen 
thro5  it  :  fee  his  book  entitled,  a  treatife  on  the 
mcchamfm  of  animals . 

It  is  now,  I  think,  clearly  demonflrated,  in 
cppofition  to  the  Cartefians  the  Staahlians , 
the  followers  of  Mallebr anche ,  and  the  di¬ 
vines  who  are  hardly  worthy  of  a  place  here, 
that  matter  is  put  into  motion  by  itfelf,  not 
only  when  it  is  organiz’d,  as  for  example  in 
an  entire  heart,  but  like  wife  when  this  organi¬ 
zation  is  deflroy’d.  Man,  prompted  by  natu¬ 
ral  curiofity,  is  anxious  to  know  how  a  body, 
after  having  receiv’d  the  breath  of  life,  is 
endow’d  with  the  fenfe  of  feeling  and  becomes 
capable  of  thinking.  In  order  to  account 
for  this  my  fiery,  what  efforts  have  not  philo¬ 
fophers  made  ?  and  what  ridiculous  fluff  have 
I  had  the  patience  to  read  on  this  fubjedt. 

All  that  we  learn  from  experience  informs 
us*,  that  as  long  as  the  motion  fubfifls,  how 
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little  foever,  either  in  one  or  more  fibres,  we 
need  only  to  prick  them,  in  order  to  rouze  and 
revive  it,  when  almoft  deftroy’d,  as  we  may 
obferve  in  a  number  of  experiments  which  I 
think  are  moft  proper  to  illuftrate  fyftems. 
It  is  certain,  then,  that  motion  and  feeling 
mutually  excite  each  other  in  whole  bodies, 
as  well  as  thofe  which  are  cut  into  different 
parts  ;  I  forbear  mentioning  certain  plants 
which  feem  to  difcover  to  us  the  lame  won¬ 
derful  appearance  of  the  re-union  of  feeling  and 
motion 

Befides,  how  many  excellent  Philofophers 
have  demonflrated  thought  to  be  nothing 
but  a  power  of  feeling  -,  and  the  rational  foul, 
to  be  a  fenfitive  foul  employ’d  in  the  contem¬ 
plation  of  ideas  and  reafoning  about  them  ; 
which  may  be  proved  from  this  one  circum- 
ftance,  that  when  feeling  is  extinguifh’d,  fo 
is  thought  likewife,  as  we  may  perceive  in 
apoplexies,  lethargies,  catalepfies,  and  fuch  like 
diftempers.  There  are  fome,  indeed,  who 
have  maintain’d,  that  tho5  the  foul  does  not  re¬ 
tain  the  remembrance  of  the  ideas,  yet  fhe 
thinks  during  thefe  lethargic  diforders  ;  but 
this  appears  to  be  quite  ridiculous. 

It  would  be  the  height  of  folly  to  lofe  our  time 
in  prying  into  this  hidden  curious  mechanifm. 
The  nature  of  that  motion  is  unknown 
to  us,  as  much  as  that  of  matter.  How  can 
we  difcover  the  manner  of  its  production,  un- 
lefs  indeed  we  follow  the  example  of  the  au¬ 
thor  of  the  hiftory  of  the  foul  ;  and,  as  he  has 
done,  endeavour  to  revive  the  ancient  and 
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unintelligible  doctrine  of  fubdantial  formé; 
I  am  as  well  pleas’d,  when  ignorant  how  dm- 
pie  and  unabtive  matter  becomes  abtive  and 
organiz’d,  as  I  am  when  I  find  myfelf.uncapa- 
ble  of  looking  at  the  fun,  unlefs  it  is  thro’  a 
red  glafs  :  nor  am  I  in  the  lead  diffatisfy’d 
tho’  unacquainted  with  the  incomprehenfible 
wonders  of  nature,  and  the  produbtion  of 
thought  and  feeling,  in  a  being  that  but  a  lit¬ 
tle  before  feem’d  to  be  but  a  quantity  of  clay. 

Only  let  this  be  granted  to  me,  that  or¬ 
ganized  matter  is  endowed  with  a  moving 
principle,  and  in  this  alone  confids  its  dif¬ 
ference  from  all  other  matters  ;  (can  this  be 
deny’d  when  confirm’d  by  fo  many  repeated 
obfervations  ?)  and  all  the  different  fpecies  of 
animals  proceeds  from  various  degrees  of  this 
organization,  as  has  been  already  proved.  This 
confideration  may  lead  us  to  form  fome  con¬ 
jectures  about  the  perplexing  obfcurity  of  fub- 
dances  in  general,  as  well  as  that  of  man. 
Wherever  we  turn  our  eyes  in  the  whole  uni* 
verie,wecan  fee  nothing  but  one  continued  won¬ 
der  and  amazing  work,  of  which  man  is  the 
mod  perfect.  When  compared  with  the  mon¬ 
key,  or  other  animals,  which  feem  to  make  the 
neared  approaches  to  what  we  call  reafon,  he 
iurpaflesall  of  them  as  much  as  the  clock  which 
Huy  genius  made  to  fliew  the  revolution  of  the 
planets,  exceeds  one  of  Julien  le  Roy9 s  common 
watches.  Since  there  mud  be  moreindruments, 
more  wheels,  and  more  fprings  in  order  to 
mark  the  planetary  motions,  than  there  is  occa~ 
lion  for  to  mark  or  repeat  the  hours  ♦,  fin  ce  it 
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qui  red  more  art  in  Vatic  anf on  to  frame  Kis  me¬ 
chanical  mufidan,  than  in  making  his  duck* 
fure  then  it  muft  require  dill  a  greater  degree 
of  (kill  to  form  a  fpeakirig  machine,  which* 
perhaps,  rti ay  not  be  altogether  impoflible,  if 
we  fuppofe  a  riew  Prometheus  to  ftart  up*  and 
put  his  hands  to  the  work.  In  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  we  muft  fuppofe  it  neceflfary,  that  nature 
fliould  make  ufe  of  more  art  arid  preparation 
in  the  formation  of  a  rîiàchifte,  which  for  a 
whole  age  is  able  tb  mark  the  throbbings  of 
the  heart  :  for  tho’  the  human  pulfe  is  not  an 
index  of  the  hours,  yet  at  leaft  we  may  look 
upon  it  as  the  barometer  of  heat  and  life, 
by  which  we  may  form  a  judgment  of  the 
ftate  of  the  foul.  It  Cat!  be  no  miftake  if  I 
fuppofe  the  body  of  a  man  to  be  a  clock,  tho5 
a  ftupendous  brie,  arid  theftrudture  of  it  fram’d 
With  fuch  eXquifite  workmanship  and  dexte¬ 
rity,  that  if  the  wheel  which  ferves  to  mark 
the  féconds  fliould  ftop  dibit,  yet  this  would 
not  obftrudt  that  which  difcovers  the  minutes  ; 
and  the  wheel  too  which  is  neceftary  to  diftin- 
guifh  the  quarters,  would  ftill  continue  to 
move  bn  in  its  natural  cotirfe  ;  and  it  is  in  the 
fame  manner  with  all  the  reft,  when  the  firft 
being  rufty  or  out  of  order,  have  (topp’d  their 
courfe.  Thus  when  there  happens  to  be 
any  obftrudtion  in  the  veflfels,  this  does  not  de- 
ftroy  or  retard  the  motions  of  the  heart,  which 
is  the  chief  Inftrument  in  the  machirie.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  fluids*  their  quantity  being 
leftèned,  and  having  a  lefs  fpace  to  travel  thro5, 
move  with  greater  velocity,  being  hurried  on 
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as  it  were  by  a  new  current,  and  precipitated  by 
the  force  of  the  heart,  upon  account  of  the 
refiftance  which  it  finds  from  the  extremities  of 
the  veftels.  Is  it  not  thus  too,  that  when  the 
Optic  nerve  is  unfit  for  ufe,  and  hinders  the 
images  of  objeds  from  being  conveyed,  yet 
ftili  this  privation  of  fight  does  not  likewife 
hinder  us  from  hearing  -,  in  like  manner  when 
deprived  of  the  fenfe  of  hearing,  it  does  not  fol¬ 
low  that  we  fhould  be  alfo  deftitute  of  that  of 

■  -f-  •  _  ;  ••  • 

feeing.  Is  it  not  thus  too,  that  one  man  has  the 
power  of  hearing,  without  the  faculty  of  ex- 
preffing  what  he  hears,  (unlèfs  it  is  in  the  cafe 
of  an  iilnefs)  whillt  another  can  hear  nothing, 
and  yet  has  all  the  nerves  of  his  tongue  in  a 
free  and  proper  condition,  and  is  capable  to 
exprefs,  mechanically,  ail  the  fleeting  dreams 
of  his  brain  ?  Thefe  phænomena  are  wonderful 
and  furprizing,  yet  they  are  fuch  as  fkilful 
phyficians  are  perfedly  acquainted  with.  They 
knbw  the  natural  ftrudure  of  man  :  and  here, 
by  the  by,  I  may  take  notice,  that  in  my  opi¬ 
nion  he  is  the  belt  phyfician,  and  moll  worthy 
our  confidence,  who  has  the  greatefl;  know¬ 
ledge  in  the  phyficai  or  mechanical  conftitu- 
tion  of  the  human  body  -,  who  does  not  trou¬ 
ble  himfelf  about  the  foul,  nor  all  that  train 
of  perplexities  which  this  chimera  is  apt  to 
raife  in  foolifh  ignorant  brains,  but  is  ferioufly 
bufied  with  pure  nature. 

Let  the  pretended  Mr.  Charp  go  on  and 
laugh  at  thofe  who  look  upon  animals 
to  be  nothing  but  machines  ^  Hill  I  remain 
unfliaken  in  my  opinion.  I  believe  that; 
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ÿàefihrtesi  had  he  been  born  in  2 
en  ighten’d  age,  would  have  met  with  uni- 
verfal  efteem,  and  reap’d  the  juft  reward 
of'  his  experience  and  obfervations.  It  is  but 
juft  and  reafonable  that  I  fhould  fay  fomewhat 
in  praife  of  this  great  man,  in  oppofition  to 
a  number  of  groveling  philofophtrs,  bad  hu- 
mourifts,  and  moft  wretched  imitators  of 
Locke ,  who  inftead  of  rallying  Befcartes  in 
the  moft  abufive  manner,  ought  to  acknow¬ 
ledge,  that  as  we  are  indebted  to  Sir  Ijaac 
Newton  for  rectifying  our  knowledge  in  many 
particulars,  fo  likewife,  that  phflofophy  in 
general  would  have  remained  uncultivated, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  alii  fiance  of  Mr.Z)^ 
'cartes.  1  "■  .  ‘  ■  <  : 


It  is  true,  indeed,  this  great  philofopher  is 
'tniftaken  in  many  particulars,  this  we  freely 
fallow:  but  it  muft  be  own’d  that  he  had 
^  great  knowledge  in  the  animal  nature  -,  he 
was  the  firft  who  perfectly  demonftrated  ani- 
^mals  to  be  meer  machines.  Now  after  fo  im- 
'portant  a  difcovery,  a  difcovery  which  fhews 
io  much  penetration  in  the  difcoverer,  after 
this,  I  fay  how  can  we  avoid  fhewing  an  in- 
-dulgent  and  forgiving  temper  to  all  his  errors  ? 

All  of  them,  in  my  opinion,  are  ,  fully  at- 
ton’d  for  by  his  declaration  of  this  one  truth. 
For  in  fhprt,  tho’  he  defcants  upon  the  two 
«  different  fubftances  ;  yet  it  appears  very  plain, 
-that  this  is  only  a  ftroke  of  policy,  a  piece 
of  finefte,  to  make  the  Divines  fwallow  the 
poiion  which  was  conceal’d  in  that  analogy, 
of  which  thev  alone  were  ignorant,  whilft 
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every  body  elfe  could  not  help  being  ftruek 
with  it.  ’Tis  this  ftrong  analogy  alone, 
which  obliges  all  men  of  knowledge  and  true 
judgment,  to  acknowledge  thefe  vain,  haughty 
mortals,  more  diftinguifh’d  by  their  pride, 
than  the  name  of  men,  ho>y  great  foever  their 
defire  may  be  to  raife  themfejves,  to  be  in 
reality,  only  animals,  or  machines.  They 
have  all  that  marvellous  inftindt,  whjch  by 
education,  is  formed  into  underftanding,  and 
has  always  its  feat  in  the  brain,  and  in  default 
thereof,  as  when  there  is  none,  or  it  happens 
to  be  oflified,  in  the  medulla  oblongata ,  and 
never  in  the  cerebellum  \  for  I  have  feen 
it  confiderably  damaged,  and  others  *  have 
Found  it  skirrous,  tho3  the  foul  continued  to 
exercife  its  funétiqns. 

To  be  a  machine,  to  feel,  to  think,  to  be 
able  to  diftinguilh  good  and  evil,  as  well  as 
the  eyes  can  different  colours,  in  a  word,  to  be 
born  with  an  underftanding  and  m  oral  lënfe,  yet 
at  the  fame  .time,  to  be  but  an  animal,  or  ma¬ 
chine,  in  all  this  there  i§  no  more  abfurdity 
than  in  averting  that  there  is  a  Monkey,  qr 
Parrot,  both  which  are  capable  of  giving  and 
receiving  pleafure.  Here  I  may  take  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  afk,  who  at  firft  could  have 
imagined,  that  one  drop  of  the  fe minai  li¬ 
quor  which  is  difcharg’d  in  copulation,  fhould 
be  the  occafion  of  fuçh  extatiç  pleafure, 
and  afterwards  fpring  up  into  a  little  crea¬ 
ture,  which  in  time,  certain  conditions  being 

*  Haller  in  the  philofophical  tranfa&ions. 
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Oppos’d,  fliould  itfelf  feel  the  same  trans¬ 
ports  ?  So  far  then  am  I  from  thinking  that 
thought  is  inconfiftent  with  organized  mat¬ 
ter,  that  I  look  upon  it  to  be  a  property  as 
much  belonging  thereto,  as  ele&ricity,  im¬ 
penetrability,  extension,  £5 ?c. 

Is  there  occafion  for  more  obfervations  ? 
If  there  is,  there  are  many  remaining  that 
are  undifputable,  all  tending  to  prove  that 
the  origin  of  man  perfectly  refembles  that 
of  other  apimals,  as  has  been  proved  from 
what  we  have  already  produced  as  neceflary 
£0  that  purpofe. 

I  call  upon  the  moft  curious  obfervers,  to 
give  their  evidence  to  determine  this  point, 
Let  them  fay  if  it  is  not  fa£t,  that  man 
at  firft  is  but  as  a  mite,  from  which  he 
fprings  as  the  butterfly  does  from  a  caterpil¬ 
lar.  The  moft  important  writers  *  have  in¬ 
form’d  us  of  a  method  whereby  we  may  fee  . 
the  animalcule.  All  the  curious,  Hartsoeker 
in  particular,  have  seen  this  in  the  feed  of  the 
man,  tho*  not  in  that  of  the  woman  -,  this  is  a 
truth,  of  which  none,  but  the  moft  foolifh, 
make  any  doubt.  Every  drop  of  the  feed 
contains  an  infinite  number  of  thefe  animal- 
cula,  and  when  thefe  are  difcharg’d  into  the 
ovarium,  only  the  moft  a&ive  or  vigo¬ 
rous  of  them  are  able  to  force  their  way, 
and  to  implant  themfelves  in  the  egg  which 
js  furnifh’d  by  the  woman,  and  gives  the  first 
nourifhment.  This  egg  being  for  fome  time 
lodg-d  in  the  fallopian  tubes,  is  thence  con- 

*  Boerha^ve  Inftkut.  Med.  and  a  great  many  others. 
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vey’d  into  the  womb,  where  it  takes  root  it$ 
the  fame  manner  as  a  grain  of  corn  does  in 
the  ground.  And  tho5  in  the  fpace  of  nine 
months,  it  grows  to  a  monftrous  fize,  yet  it 
differs  in  nothing  from  the  eggs  of  other 
females,  only  that  its  coat  {Amnfoi)  never 
hardens,  but  dilates  itfelf  prodigioufly,  the 
truth  of  which:  we  “  may  j udge  by  observing 
the  fituation  of  the  Foetus  when  ready  to  be 
brought  forth  into  light,  and  I  mylelf 
have  had  the  i'atisfadlion  of  feeing  it  in  a  wo  ¬ 
man  who  died  when  the  time  of  her  delivery 
was  juft  at  hand.  Let  this  be  compar’d  with 
otliçr  lets  embryos,  and  nearer  their  firft  be¬ 
ginning,;  then  ftis  the  egg  always  within  its 
fheli,  and  the  animal  within  the  egg,  which 
being  uneafy  in  its  confinement,  by  a  fort  of 
mechanifm  drives  to  fee  the  light,  and  in 
order  to  fucceed,  the  animal  with  its  head 
breaks  thro’  this  membrane,  whence  at  laft 
it  forces  its  way,  as  a  chicken,  or  any  other 
bird.  I  will  add  here  a  remark,  which 
I  belive  has  not  been  made  elfewhere  ;  which 
is,  that  the  Amnios  does  not  become  thinner, 
notwithftanding  its  being  ftretch’d  out  to  fuch 
a  degree  ;  in  this,  refembling  the  womb, 
which  is  diftended  by  the  infekrated  juices.  1 
Let  us  view  man  when  within  the  fhell^ 
and  when  out  of  it  ;  Jet  us  take  a  microfcope 
and  examine  the  youqgeft  embryos,  thofe  of 
the  growth  of  four,  fix,  eight,  or  fifteen 
days  ;  after  this  age  we  may  difcover  them  with 
our  naked  eyes.  Then  we  can  perceive  the 
head  only,  a  round  egg  with  two  blackifh 
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fpecks,  which  reprefent  the  eyes.  Before 
this  time,  all  being  unform’d,  we  can  lee 
nothing  but  a  pulp  of  marrow,  which  is  the 
brain  where  the  original  of  the  nerves  is  firff 
form’d,  where  the  principle  of  feeling  is  firft 
feated,  and  the  heart  which  begins  already  to 
beat  in  this  soft  pulp  :  This  is  the  Pùnffiuni 
saliens  of  Malpighi ,  part  of  the  livelinefs  of 
which  does  perhaps  already  proceed  from 
the  influence  of  the  nerves.  Then  we  fee 
the  head  by  degrees  ftretch  forth  the  neck, 
which  being  widen’d,  rirft  forms  the  thorax, 
where  the  heart  immediately  defcends,  and 
takes  up  its  fituation.  The  belly  is  framed 
next,  which  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a 
partition,  call’d  by  anatomifts,  the  Diaphragm.- 
Thefe  parts  being  expanded,  furnifli  the 
arms,  the  hands,  the  Angers,  the  nails,  and 
the  hair  *,  the  other  gives  the  thighs,  thd 
legs,  the  feet,  &c.  with  the  known  difference 
oniy  of  fituation,  which  forms  the  fupport 
and  ballance  of  the  body.  ’Tis  a  forprifing 
vegetation.  Here  you  fee  the  hairs  that  cover 
the  tops  of  our  heads  ;  and  there  you  behold 
the  leaves  and  flowers  ;  the  fame  luxury  of 
nature  fhines  throughout  ;  and  at  length  the 
directing  fpirit  of  plants  is  placed,  where  our 
foul  is,  that  other  quinteffence  of  man. 

Such  is  the  fenfible  uniformity  of  nature,  and 
the  analogy  between  the  animal  and  vegetable 
oeconomy,  man  and  plants.  Nay,  very  likely 
there  are.  animal  plants,  that  is,  plants  which 
in  their  vegetation,  either  fight  with  one  ano- 
:  ..  ther 
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ther  like  polypus’s,  or  perform  other  animal 
fun&ionSi 

This  then  is  almoft  all  we  know  of  gene* 
ration^  That  the  parts  which  attrad  each 
other,  which  are  made  to  be  joined  together* 
and  to  take  up  their  particular  places  of  fitua- 
tion,  all  unite  themfelves  according  to  the 
laws  of  nature*  that  after  this  manner  comes  the 
formation  of  the  eyes*  the  heart*  the  ftomach, 
and  in  ffiort,  the  whole  body  as  has  been  ob- 
ferved  by  very  great  men,  all  this  is  poffible. 
But  as  experience  fails  us  in  the  midft  of 
thefe  niceties,  I  fhall  therefore  advance  no* 
thing  upon  fuppofition,  looking  upon  every 
thing  which  does  not  ftrike  my  fenfes,  to  be  a 
myftery  that  cannot  be  fathom’d.  It  is  fo 
feldom,  that  both  feeds  meet  in  coition,  that 
I  am  ftrongly  inclined  to  believe  that  the. 
feed  of  the,  woman  is  not  neceflary  in  gene¬ 
ration. 

But  here  fome  will  objed,  and  fay*  that 
we  muft  fuppofe  both  fexes  to  have  an  equal 
lhare  in  generation*  otherway  s,  fay  they*  how 
could  we  account  for  that  furprizing  likenefs 
there  is  in  children,  fometimes  to  the  father, 
and  at  other  times  to  the  mother  ?  On  the 
other  hand,  tho’  I  own,  that  there  will  be  a 
good  deal  of  perplexity  in  attempting  to  explain 
this  phænomenon,  yet  I  think,  that  a  diffi¬ 
culty  of  this  nature  ought  never  to  counter  * 
ballance  a  real  fad.  It  appears  to  me  that 
the  man  does  all,  whilft  the  woman  as  it 
were  enjoys  a  profound  flcep,  and  is  loft  in 
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a  fort  of  extafy.  It  feems  then,  that  the 
parts  muff  have  been  properly  ranged  from  all 
eternity  in  the  feed,  or  perhaps  in  the  animalcule 
of  tne  man.  Yet  this  infinitely  furpaffes  the 
comprehenfion  of  our  moll  ingenious  obfer- 
vers.  As  they  cannot  fee,  or  diftinguilh  the 
particular  parts,  fo  they  are  not  capable  to 
judge  of  the  ftrudture,  formation,  and  hidden 
mechaniim  of  the  body,  no  more  than  a  mole 
is  to  form  an  idea  of  the  fpace  of  ground 
which  a  flag  is  able  to  run  over. 

In  reality,  we  ourfelves  are  but  as  moles 
in  the  field  of  nature,  and  we  make  the  fame 
progreikon  which  that  animal  does  ;  and  ’tis 
our  pride  which  pretends  to  fet  bounds  to 
what  is  boundlefs.  We  are  like  a  watch 
which  fhould  fpeak  in  this  manner,  ( a  writer 
of  fables  would  make  it  a  character  of 
confequence  in  one  of  his  performances.) 
<c  What  is  he  but  a  blockhead,  who  takes 
XL  upon  himfelf  to  be  my  maker  ?  am 
<c  I  to  be  call’d  the  creature  of  this  filly 
“  mortal  !  I  who  divide  the  time  !  I  who 
<€  mark  the  courfë  of  the  fun  fo  exadtly  ! 
“  I  who  repeat  aloud  the  hours  which  I 
“  difcover  !  No,  no,  this  cannot  be.”  In 
the  fame  manner,  we  mortals,  ungrateful 
wretches  !  look  down  with  an  air  of  contempt 
on  the  common  parent  of  all  kingdoms,, as  the 
chy mills  exprels  it.  We  conceive,  or  rather 
we  fuppofe,  a  caufe  fuperiour  to  that  which 
we  are  all  indebted  to,  and  which  has  certainly 
made  every  thing  in  a  manner  that’s  wonder- 
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fill  and  unconceivable.  Matter  has  nothing 
contemptible  in  it,  tho5  it  may  appear  fo  to 
.coarfe  eyes,  who  defpife  it  in  the  moil  Aim¬ 
ing  works  ;  and  nature  is  tree  and  unbounded 
in  all  her  performances.  She  produces  mil¬ 
lions  of  men  with  more  facility  and  pleaftire, 
than  a  watch-maker  frames  a  piece  of  clock¬ 
work.  Her  power  is  equally  difplay’d  in  the 
production  of  the  lowed:  infed,  as  it  is  in 
that  of  the  mon  lofty  creature,  man.  The 
animal  kingdom  cofts  her  no  more  labour  than 
the  vegetable,  and  flie  can  form  the  greateft 
genius  with  the  fame  degree  of  eafe,  as  Aie 
does  an  ear  of  corn.  Let  us  not  then  be 
carried  away  by  the  ftrength  of  fancy  alone, 
but  let  us  examine  thole  things  which  are  pre- 
fen  ted  to  our  eyes,  and  by  this  we  may  form 
a  judgment  of  others  which  are  beyond  our 
fight,  and  hidden  from  our  prying  curioAty. 
Let  us  confider  the  Monkey,  the  Beaver,  the 
Elephant,  ÜV.  in  their  addons  and  behaviour. 
Since  it  is  evident,  that  they  cannot  ad  in  the 
manner  they  do,  without  underftanding,  why 
Aiould  we  refine  it  to  thefe  animals  ?  And  if 
you  grant  them  a  foul,  enthufiafts,  then  you 
are  quite  overthrown.  You  fay,  that  you  do 
not  pretend  to  judge  of  the  nature  of  this 
foul,  whilft  at  the  fame  time  (O  ftrange  con- 
tradidion!)  you  openly  affirm  it  to  be  de¬ 
prived  of  immortality.  Who  does  not  at 
once  perceive  that  it  muft  be  mortal,  or  im¬ 
mortal,  according  as  ours  is,  and  muft  under¬ 
go  the  fame  fate  whatever  it  may  be  ?  5Tis  in 

this 
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this  manner  they  run  upon  Scilla,  whilft  they 
are  endeavouring  to  fhun  Charibdis  with  the 
utmod  precaution. 

Dare  to  throw  off  thole  prejudices  in  which 
you  are  fetter’d  :  affert  your  liberty,  and  arm 
yourfelves'with  the  light  of  experience;  then  in- 
ftead  of  being  blinded  by  ignorance,  and  draw¬ 
ing  inferences  derogatory  to  the  honour  of  na¬ 
ture,  you  will  give  her  the  praife  andefteem  fhe 
really  deferves.  Open  your  eyes  only,  and 
meddle  not  with  what  you  are  unable  to  com¬ 
prehend.  You  will  fee  that  the  hufbandman 
whofe  light  and  underdanding  dees  not  go 
beyond  the  furrow  which  he  plows,  does 
not  effentially  differ  from  the  greateft  ge¬ 
nius,  as  has  been  prov’d  by  diffebting  the 
heads  of  Defcartes  and  Newton.  Upon  en¬ 
quiry  you’ll  be  convinc’d  that  the  fool  and  the 
idiot  are  only  beads  in  a  human  form,  as  a 
fenfible  monkey  is  a  little  man  in  a  different 
fhape  -,  and  in  fhort,  that  all  depends  upon 
the  different  organization.  An  animal  that’s 
properly  condruded,  and  has  been  taught 
adronomy,  will  be  able  to  foretel  an  eclipfer 
as  one  which  has  been  bred  up  in  the  fchool 
of  Hippocrates,  and  fpent  fome  time  in  vi- 
fiting  the  fick,  will  be  able  to  preferibe  a 
cure,  or  foretel  when  the  didemper  is  incur¬ 
able.  ’Tis  by  this  thread  of  truths  and  ob-  1 
fervations  that  we  trace  out  matter,  and  affix 
to  it  that  admirable  property  of  thinking, 
tho’  we  cannot  indeed,  with  our  eyes,  lee 
this  connexion,  becaufe  the  effential  nature  of 
this  attribute  is  unknown  to  us. 
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Let  us  not  pretend  to  fay,  that  every 
machine,  or  animal,  is  entirely  annihilated  after 
death,  nor  that  they  put  on  another  form, 
fince  we  are  quite  in  the  dark  as  to  this  point. 
To  affirm  an  immortal  machine  to  be  a  chi¬ 
mera,  or  fi&ion  of  our  brain  appears  to  be  as 
ablurd  as  it  wouid  feem  in  Caterpillars, 
when  they  fee  the  dead  bodies  of  their  kind, 
bitterly  to  lament  the  fate  of  their  fpecies, 
which  would  feem  to  them  to  be  utter¬ 
ly  deftroy’d.  The  foul  of  thefe  infedfs 
(for  every  animal  has  one  peculiar  to  it)  is 
too  narrow,  and  confin’d  to  be  able  to  com¬ 
prehend  the  transformation  of  their  Nature. 
Never  did  any  one  of  the  acuteft  amongft 
them,  entertain  the  leaft  notion  that  he 
would  become  a  Butterfly.  It  is  the  very  fame 
cafe  with  us.  What  do  we  know  of  our  fu¬ 
ture  deftiny,  more  than  we  do  of  our  original  ? 
Let  us  then  confefs  our  total  ignorance,  fmce 
upon  this  our  happinefs  is  placed. 

He  who  will  think  thus,  ffiall  be  wife, 
juif,  pleafed  with  his  condition,  and  con- 
fequently  happy  ;  he  will  patiently  expedl 
death,  without  fearing,  or  defiring  it  ^  he 
will  cherifh  life,  thinking  it  unaccountable 
how  difguft  fhould  corrupt  the  heart  in  a 
world  abounding  with  fo  much  joy  -,  full  of 
refpedl  for  nature  ;  overflowing  with  grati¬ 
tude,  affedlion,  and  love  ;  all  which  rife  in 
proportion  to  the  bounty  which  he  has  re¬ 
ceived.  Happy  in  fhort  in  the  enjoyment  of 
life,  and  pleas’d  with  being  admitted  a  fpec- 
tator  of  the  univerfe,  he  will  never  think  of 
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attempting  to  deftroy  his  own  being,  nor  that 
of  others  -,  nay,  fo  far  from  this,  that  he 
will  have  an  univerfal  benevolence  to  all  man¬ 
kind,  and  will  be  in  love  with  this  principle 
of  humanity,  even  tho*  in  his  enemies.  He 
will  not  hate,  but  will  be  forry  for  the  vi¬ 
cious,  they  will  appear  to  him  as  deform’d 
men.  But  in  good  nature,  bearing  with  the 
infirmities  of  the  mind  and  body,  he  will  at 
the  fame  time  admire  their  beauty  and  vertuee 
Thofe  who  have  been  favoured  by  nature, 
will  appear  to  him  more  worthy  of  efleem 
than  others  whom  (he  has  treated  with  the 
harfhnefs  of  a  ftep-mother.  ’Tis  thus,  that 
the  advocate  for  matter  fo  often  thinks 
and  talks,  and  pays  that  refpedt,  refus’d  by 
others,  to  natural  abilities,  which  are  certainly 
the  fource  of  all  acquired  qualifications.  In 
fhort  the  materialift,  tho’  his  vanity  may 
murmur  againft  it,  in  reality  is  convinced, 
that  he  is  only  a  machine,  or  animal,  and 
he  will  not  abufe  any  of  his  fellow  crea¬ 
tures.  Being  inflrudled  by  nature  how  to  re¬ 
gulate  his  a&ions,  which  are  proportioned  to 
that  degree  of  analogy  before-mentioned  :  In 
a  word,  following  the  law  of  nature  given  to 
all  animals,  he  will  not  do  to  another,  what 
he  would  not  choofe  to  be  done  to  himfelf. 

Let  us  conclude  boldly  then,  that  man  is 
a  machine  ;  and  that  there  is  only  one  fub- 
ftance,  differently  modified  in  the  whole  uni- 
verfe.  This  is  not  an  hypotnefis  raifed  upon 
the  flrength  of  things  required,  or  fuppos’d  to 
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be  true  ;  this  is  not  the  work  of  a  man  of  pre* 
judice,  nor  of  my  reafon  alone  ;  I  fbould 
have  defpifed  any  other  guide  as  unfure,  had 
not  my  fenles  ftepped  forth,  and  if  I  may 
fo  fay,  holding  up  a  lighted  torch,  induc’d 
me  to  purfue  the  road  which  fhin’d  with 
light.  Experience  has  fpoke  to  me  in  behalf 
of  reafon,  and  thus  it  is,  that  I  have  joyn’d 
them  both  together. 

But  it  may  be  obferved,  that  I  have  not 
made  ufe  of  thefe  proofs,  or  itrong  inferences, 
but  as  deductions  immediately  drawn  from  a 
number  of  phyfical  obfervations,  the  truth  of  • 
which  no  men  of  learning  can  difpute  :  and 
indeed  it  is  them  alone  whom  I  acknowledge 
to  be  proper  judges  of  the  confequences  which 
I  have  drawn,  abfolutely  refuling  to  fubmit 
to  the  judgment  of  any  prejudiced  perfon,  or 
of  him  who  is  unacquainted  with  anatomy  \ 
becaufe  in,  effebl,  he  is  ignorant  ot  that  phi- 
lofophy  which  alone  we  make  ufe  of,  that 
is,  a  knowledge  in  the  ilructure  of  the  hu¬ 
man  body.  What  will  all  the  weak  reeds  of 
divinity,  metaphyfics  and  nonfenfe  of  the 
fchools,  avail  agamil  the  firm  and  folid  oak  ? 
Childifh  arms  like  to  the  foils  made  ufe  of  in 
fencing  fchools,  which  may  give  the  pleafure 
of  fencing,  but  will  never  enter  the  body  of 
our  antagoniff.  Need  1  here  mention  that  I 
mean  thofe  fantaftical,  impertinent  notions, 
thofe  thread-bare  pitiful  reafonings,  which  as 
long  as  there  is  the  leaft  fliadow  of  prejudice, 
or  iuperftition  upon  earth,  will  be  made  upon 
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the  pretended  incompatibility  of  two  fub- 
Itances  touching  and  moving  each  other  with¬ 
out  intermiflion  ?  This  is  my  fyftem,  or  ra¬ 
ther,  this  is  the  truth,  if  1  am  not  much 
miftaken.  It  is  fliort  and  plain  :  Let  who 
will  difpute  it. 


FINIS . 
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